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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


URELY there are a great many 

citizens of the United States 

who share the feeling of the 

Worvp’s Work, that the 

personal controversy between 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt is not only a 
national misfortune but a national dis- 
grace. To apportion blame accurately 
— that would do no good even if it were 
possible by a detached commentator. 
But, in the main matter of their bitter 
accusations, each tells the truth about 
the other: Mr. Taft has been a com- 
plaisant President; and Mr. Roosevelt 
has not squared himself with his own 
declaration about a third-term nor has 
he fought frankly and fairly. Dignity 
does not always play a high part in our 
democracy; but even our democratic 
propriety has suffered grave offence at 
their hands. It is a sorrowful spectacle 
surely. 

Of course, the partisans of Mr. Taft 
say: “Well, what else could he do? 
Ought he to suffer misrepresentation and 
defeat in silence?” Well, there are other 
ways for a President to speak than in 
personal controversies from rear plat- 
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forms. And the partisans of Mr. Roose- 
velt say: “When Mr. Taft had shown 
himself a disappointment, Mr. Roosevelt 
risked defeat and humiliation by trying 
to bring the party back to right ways.” 
Yes, but why by a stump campaign and 
personal controversy? 

These explanations do not go to the 
root of the matter. For the President 
and the former President have been en- 
gaged in a brawl, accusing one another 
of hypocrisy and falsification. Their “de- 
bate’”’ has not been about great principles 
nor important policies. It has been on 
the low level of personal attack and 
personal defence. 

Inevitably, when the excitement of the 
combat is passed, sober and thoughtful men 
will regard them both with less respect 
than they regarded them before. Worse 
yet, the great office of. President has been 
degraded in men’s eyes. They have seen 
it handed over by one man to another 
and then treated by them as the prize of a 
personal combat to decide which of them 
shall now have it. This is a deep and 
lasting offence against the dignity of the 
great office. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


BEFORE THE CONVENTIONS 


R. TAFT — by temperament not 
M suited for sturdy executive duties, 
being too trustful of those near 

him and too inaccessible to those who 
speak plainly to him; ‘“‘a good man sur- 
rounded by gentlemen who know exactly 
what they want,” “meaning well feebly;”’ 
patriotic but indecisive till driven to 
anger; compromising by nature — hoping 
that the Pinchot and Wiley troubles, for 
examples, will blow over; intellectually 
lazy till spurred to action — composing 
a Winona speech, for example, between 
railway stations; an amiable and at- 
tractive man at close range, but an inept 
leader, not knowing the people; a man of 
policies rather than of fundamental con- 
victions, with a naif confidence in mere 
party leaders and a sort of childlike inter- 
pretation of party platforms; as fierce 
in anger as he is amiable in repose, his 
smile giving place to violent speech which 
sounds as if it were assumed; a man who 
has not reasoned out a fundamental 
economic creed; a formal minded man, 
thinking clearly by statutes rather than 
by principles; a President of very con- 
siderable achievement, for which he has 
not received due credit because of his lack 
of commanding tones; like a quiet day 
after a cyclone, which seems dull and 
heavy because of the wind and fury of 
the day before; more unfortunate than 
blameworthy; approved by  sufferance 
rather than with applause; a President that 
has many personal friends but few active 
partisans except under compulsion; the 
victim of his own fundamental mistake in 
not accepting a seat on the Supreme Bench. 
Mr. Roosevelt — the foremost political 
personality of his time, whose vigorous 
and dictatorial use of the Presidency gave 
the office a new meaning and gave the 
nation a new impulse; whose prodigious 
success bred in him a prodigious im- 
patience, and has misled him into sacri- 
ficing the dignity of his position; willing to 
risk defeat for great principles of “social 
justice”’ that are somewhat too vague for 
clear political formulation, but so fierce 
in their hold on him that they drive him 
into compromising pugnacities and con- 
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tradictions and associations; the idol. of 
the impatiently active; he is an impulse 
rather than a well ordered force; a man of 
the most varied knowledge and accomplish- 
ments, but strangely lacking in economic 
grasp; capable of mistaking his wishes for 
principles; the probable destroyer of his 
party in his zeal to lift it up; incapable of 
retirement and lacking the patience to 
harvest and to use the great influence of 
his prodigious activities; if he should be- 
come President again, why not still again? 
That is the rock that he is in danger of, 
for he is going recklessly over uncharted 
waters. The pity of it is that he is running 
atall. It was a great enough violence to 
the real rule of the people that he dictated 
his own successor in the Presidency. It 
would be somewhat too dictatorial if he 
should become successor to that successor. 

Mr. Bryan — whose career is without 
parallel in our history (certainly since 
Henry Clay ceased to be a Presidential 
candidate); a man who has lived to see 
his successful competitors take many of 
his political doctrines and plans and 
relabel them and get credit for them; 
yet observing this series of events and his 
series of defeats with philosophy and even 
with humor; an enduring campaigner, 
a friendly and kindly nature with a 
philosophy of life that gives him a sincere 
sympathy with the masses of men; a 
man who missed being the foremost 
Democrat of his time by his serious 
intellectual limitations, but a man whose 
instinctive perception of the democratic 
philosophy has made him a great leader 
of the masses; sobered by time and be- 
come more tolerant and broader, he is the 
loudest voice yet in expressing the crude 
cry for justice to the unprivileged and 
forgotten; a shrewd politician and thrifty, 
with his belief yet unshaken that he was 
born to be President — why not at the 
coming election ? a party dictator with an 
air of humility; if his mind were as good 
an instrument for clear thinking as his 
voice is for clear speaking, he would long 
ago have been invincible; and he may be 
invincible yet, for he can yet convince 
himself of any popular plausibility, and 
the Republicans may accept a candidate 
of desperation. 
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Governor Harmon — a man of common- 
place mind whose thinking was done 
a generation ago; old-fashioned because 
inert and temperamentally “stand-pat;” 
a lawyer of good practice chiefly for 
corporations; a man of a kindly nature, 
a sort of old-fashioned gentleman fur- 
nished to order for the present occasion, 
who would not have been thought of for 
President if he had lived in a small state; 
acceptable to those whose god is named 
Status Quo and who wish a President 
that will not disturb things; a sort of 
intellectual and political brother to Mr. 
Alton B. Parker, who once ran for the 
Presidency. 

Mr. Champ Clark—a_ good-natured 
country campaigner and teller of bucolic 
yarns, well-liked by his fellows of the same 
calibre in Congress, who call him by his 
first name; without dignity of mind or 
of manner; a man to whom the routine 
of party and of political procedure is the 
aim of things and party loyalty is law; 
without any vision of statesmanship; 
a common politician of the personally 
respectable sort, lacking in prudence be- 
cause lacking in knowledge; with a genius 
for blundering speech; without hardiness 
of mind or of convictions; in the race as 
a stalking horse or dummy, as everybody 
knows but himself, yet a possible nominee 
by a slip in the game of the managers of 
the convention; perhaps the only Demo- 
crat whose nomination would make Re- 
publican success certain whoever be the 
Republican nominee. 

Governor Woodrow Wilson — a scholar 
in government, with an historical and 
political perspective; a man of profound 
convictions, holding that there should 
be no class that shall receive privileges from 
the Government; regarding boss rule and 
the private conduct of public business as 
the worst crimes against political society; 
trustful of the people, a Democrat in fact; 
with brief but eminently successful exe- 
cutive experience (the New Jersey of 
to-day being a wholly different political 
community from the New Jersey of two 
years ago); courageous because he has 
fundamental convictions and a sturdy 
seriousness of character; a man of high 
ideals to whom politics has a profound 
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moral significance; a man with a definite, 
well-reasoned programme, to whom our 
institutions and our national life are 
living organisms; his political creed, there- 
fore, a working creed to fit present prob- 
lems and not a set of fixed formulas; 
courageous for conscience’s sake and not 
from sheer love of fight; modest to the 
verge of timidity as regards his personal 
relations and fortunes and, therefore, 
handicapped in a rough race by a gentle 
hesitancy, having the modesty of -a well- 
bred mind and the humor of a philosopher; 
the most convincing public speaker in 
political life, master of exact langauge 
without pedantry; not favored by those 
who for any reason wish the Government 
to be a dispenser of favors or wish it to be 
conducted by professional cliques or bosses; 
a man of stern stuff, resolute, gently bred 
and, because of his combination of force, 
dignity, and grace, in a class by himself 
among the candidates for the Presidency; 
so clearly right-minded and right-tempered 
that, if there were a clear-cut Presidential 
primary in all the states, he would prob- 
ably win the nomination with no second in 
the race. As Mr. Roosevelt gives the 
Republican party a chance to show its 
desperation, so Governor Wilson gives 
the Democratic party a chance to show its 
wisdom. It would be an_ interesting 
summer if these two—this modest man 
and this other — should be nominated. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED ELECTORAL 
POSSIBILITY 


HE Constitution requires that the 
President be elected by a majority 
of the votes of the electoral col- 

lege. If no candidate have a majority, 
then the House of Representatives shall 
choose a President from among the three 
candidates receiving the highest number of 
electoral votes. “But in choosing the 
President the votes shall be taken by 
states, the representation from each state 
having one vote.” 

What would be the result of a vote in 
the House of Representatives, “‘the repre- 
sentation from each state havin gone vote?” 
The House upon which the election would 
fall is, of course, that now in existence. 
An inspection of its membership reveals an 
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exceedingly curious state of affairs. Voting 
by states, the House would be tied as 
between a Republican and a Democratic 
choice. 

The delegations from four states, (Maine, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, and Rhode Island) 
are themselves ties. Republicans control 
the delegations of the 22 states shownon the 
left in the table following; Democrats pre- 
dominate in the delegations of the 22 states 
shown on the right of the table: 











REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC 
California Alabama 
Connecticut Arizona 
Delaware Arkansas 
Idaho Colorado 
Illinois Florida 
lowa Georgia 
Kansas Indiana 
Massachusetts Kentucky 
Michigan Louisiana 
Minnesota Maryland 
Montana Mississippi 
Nevada Missouri 
New Hampshire New Jersey 
North Dakota New York 
Oregon North Carolina 
Pennsylvania Ohio 
South Dakota Oklahoma 
Utah South Carolina 
Vermont Tennessee 
Washington Texas 
Wisconsin Virginia 
Wyoming West Virginia- 


Who would become President in case 
the House of Representatives failed to 
elect? 

The Constitution provides: “And_ if 
the House of Representatives shall not 
choose a President whenever the right of 
choice shall devolve upon them, before 
the fourth day of March next following, 
then the Vice-President shall act as 
President.” 

What does that mean? That the old 
Vice-President shall go into the new term 
as Acting President? But he ceases to be 
Vice-President on the fourth of March. 
Does it mean that the Vice-President- 
elect shall become Acting President? But 
if the electors have failed to choose a 
President, they have also failed to choose 
a Vice-President. 

To meet that case, the Constitution 


authorizes the Senate to choose as Vice- 
President one of the two candidates 
receiving the highest number of electoral 
votes. At present there is a small Repub- 
lican majority in the Senate, but a num- 
ber of Republican Senators are growing 
old and their majority has been substan- 
tially decreased by deaths even within 
the last year. It is quite conceivable 
that the Senate might be unable to choose 
as Vice-President one of the two candi- 
dates receiving the highest number of 
electoral votes. But, even if the Senate 
could and did elect a new Vice-President, 
would he be the person designated by the 
Constitution to “act aS President?” It 
would so seem on the face of it; and yet 
there is plausible ground for holding that 
the Constitution is not clear enough to 
warrant this assumption. At least one 
eminent and famous legal authority, who 
has given the WorLp’s Work his opinion, 
believes that under the conditions sug- 
gested there would be no Vice-President 
competent to become Acting President and 
that the succession would devolve upon 
the next in line, namely the Secretary of 
State, a continuing officer whose term 
extends across the fourth of March line. 

At best, the whole subject is sur- 
rounded by graye doubts. 

This becomes of very real importance 
in view of the possibility that a split between 
the Taft and Roosevelt elements in the Re- 
publican party may lead to the raising of the 
standard of a third candidate and the throw- 
ing of the election into Congress. 


A MENACE TO PANAMA 


HREE days’ steaming from 

Panama, the nearest important 

harbor on the Pacific Coast of 
South America, is situated what is per- 
haps the vilest, the most thoroughly 
plague-infected, the most deadly danger- 
ous port in the world — Guayaquil. For 
years it has been a threat to the health of 
the hemisphere and a deliberate insult to 
other countries who are striving to extir- 
pate disease. Deliberate, because its 
authorities refuse to move a hand to 
cleanse it. To all complaints, they retort 
cynically that Guayaquil natives do not 
suffer from the diseases that gather and 
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spread from there, and they see no need 
to spend money for the protection of 
foreigners. It is the settled policy of 
Ecuador — than which country few others 
are more inhospitable or more backward 
—to keep the foreigner out by granting 
free license to the plagues to which natives 
have become immune. Under this policy 
the Guayas River has become a breeding 
place of yellow fever, typhoid, smallpox, 
and the bubonic plague, and although 
Ecuador’s chief harbor has become in- 
creasingly shunned, there is not a city 
on the Pacific Coast that has not been in 
some degree infected from it. 

The United States has been a sore suf- 
ferer. Some of the brightest young men 
in our diplomatic and consular services 
have laid down their lives in Ecuador, a 
sacrifice to this benighted policy. A 
month or two ago, when the unspeakable 
horrors of the latest revolution were 
raging (to finish which the populace of the 
capital fell upon the revolutionary leader 
who had been their hero the day before and 
cut his body into bits which they hung 
up about the city), our Yorktown, desiring 
to do something for civilization, sailed 
up the river and, landing, helped bury the 
dead. The Yorktown’s captain was one 
of her own dead, stricken of the plague 
before she put to sea and sent a radiogram 
warning the Maryland, which was hurry- 
ing over from Hawaii, on no account to 
enter the fatal harbor. 

With the opening of the Panama Canal 
the uncleanliness of Guayaquil will be an 
acute peril to wider circles. The port is 
one at which ships coming up the West 
Coast will naturally desire to stop. Steam- 
ing thence straight to Panama, the ships 
will come into contact with all the rest 
of the world. All that has been done to 
make the Canal Zone free from disease 
will have been done in vain. From the 
plague city of Guayaquil every known 
contagion will find its opportunity to 
spread about the globe. 


“Will,” if permitted to. It is perfectly 


clear that Panama must be closed against 
Guayaquil, or Guayaquil must be cleaned 
up by force. 
would be the latter. 
authority for it. 


The more effective means 
Nor is there lacking 
A country which refuses 
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to take ordinary steps against deadly 
pestilence has forfeited its right to count 
as a civilized nation. It is an outlaw, an 
enemy of mankind, and should be dealt 
with as such. In the interest of common 
humanity, a concert of other nations 
should clean up and police Guayaquil 
if Ecuador refuses to do it herself. 


A FLOCK OF OLD WAR BOGIES 


GAIN the country has been faintly 
A startled by the Japan War scare- 
mongers, with their cry of “wolf”’ 
— he is getting to be a very aged, white- 
haired, decrepit, and toothless wolf. Again 
Japan is about to seize Magdalena Bay, on 
the Pacific Coast. Japan has been about 
to seize Magdalena Bay every time during 
the last three years that a big battleship 
appropriation was wanted, or that in- 
terested business corporations thought 
they could promote the idea of our annex- 
ing Mexico, or that John E. Henry, Esq., 
of New Hampshire, chief creditor of the 
Chartered Company of Lower California, 
fancied it a good time to try to frighten the 
United States Government into buying 
out an unprofitable concession around 
Magdalena. 

This last time the scare derived some 
little importance from the fact that it 
was started by United States Senator 
Lodge, who is a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and who used to be 
considered a conservative and responsible 
statesman. Mr. Lodge discoursed in this 
way: 

Suppose, for example, some great Eastern 
Power should directly or indirectly take pos- 
session of a harbor on the west coast of Mexico 
for the purpose of making it a naval station 
andaplaceofarms. I am using no imagination 
in suggesting such a case. It is not very long 
since an indirect movement was begun, and it is 
apparently still on foot, to obtain possession 
for a foreign Power of Magdalena Bay, so | 
may fairly suppose that such a case might 
arise. 


Now the Wor.p’s Work has authority 
from a source higher than Senator Lodge 
for saying that no foreign power has ever 
been suspected of a design on Magdalena 
Bay, and that there never was, and is not 
now, the ghost of a reason for even dream- 
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ing, much less uttering, such a statement 
as Senator Lodge allowed himself to make. 
The suggestion that Japan has taken any 
steps to acquire a naval base on the Pacific 
Coast of Mexico is utterly groundless, 
gratuitous, and preposterous. The only 
apparent reason for such a scare is that 
it would help the big battleship campaign, 
defeat the General Arbitration Treaties, 
and do a good turn to some New 
Englanders with a mortgage on Lower 
California land. 

In Washington, it is a favorite trick to 
try to frighten the owner of a fine house 


into buying the adjoining lot at a high | 


figure on the representation that Negroes 
are bidding for it. It is very likely that 
when Mr. Knox, the Secretary of State, 
came to Washington and bought the 
Childs house, which has a vacant lot ad- 
joining it, he was beset by agents anxious 
to give him an opportunity to save him- 
self (at a high figure) from undesirable 
neighbors. In the language of a game 
with which diplomatists are, of course, 
unfamiliar, but whose principles they 
sometimes practise, Mr. Knox apparently 
did not “fall for the bluff.’ No more 
successful has been the similar trick 
played by the agents of the thrifty New 
Hampshire lumberman who wants to hold 
up the United States Government for 
two millions of dollars for land which cost 
half a million and for which neither the 
United States Government nor the Japan- 
ese Government has the remotest use. 
Again, St. Thomas is an unprofitable 
island in the Lesser Antilles which Den- 
mark has for years been trying to get rid 
of. The prospective opening of the 
Panama Canal offered an opportunity 
to renew the effort to dump it on us. 
The other day, an announcement was 
made from Copenhagen that six millions 
of dollars was to be spent immediately 
in improving the harbor of Charlotte 
Amalie. That was all that was necessary 
to affright Senator Lodge. He was sure 
that the work at Charlotte Amalie was 
simply preparatory to handing the island 
over to Germany. The War-with- 
Germany bugaboo has not been brought 
out as frequently of late as the War-with 
Japan bogey. Somehow the Germans 
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have lost their frightfulness. But any 
old hobgoblin will serve to terrify Mr. 
Lodge, and he instantly wants to buy 
St. Thomas: 


So long as these islands are in the market 
there is always the danger that some European 
Power may try to purchase them. This would 
be an infraction of the Monroe Doctrine and 
would at once involve the United States in a 
very serious difficulty with the European Power 
which sought the possession of the islands. 
In the interest of peace it is of great importance 
that these islands pass into the hands of the 
United States and cease to be a source of 
possible complications, which might easily 
lead to war. 


It would be folly for the Government of 
the United States to go about the hemi- 
sphere buying up every piece of land 
that somebody chooses to say is being 
bargained for by some foreign power. 
It is no less idiocy for the people of the 
United States to lose their heads every 
time real estate speculators, ship-builders, 
armor-plate makers, and suchlike enter- 
prising people trot out their silly old war 
bogey. 


A BUILDER OF EMPIRE GONE 


N THE making of Canada, there is no 
| bigger or grander task to-day than the 

pushing through of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific from the Lakes to the Pacific 
Ocean. Huge valleys and plains, as great 
as the states of our own West, have been 
awakening to the song of the rail. Cities 
have sprung like magic in the midst of 
lands that yesterday were wilderness. 
Thousands of people from all the lands of 
the earth have flocked into the last great 
West. 

The task itself, in its physical aspects, 
paralleled if it did not surpass the epochal 
tasks of Huntington, Leland Stanford, 
James J. Hill, Villard, Thompson — the 
giants of our railroad history. Back of 
all the plans, in the midst of all the labor 
of this great undertaking stood, until 
yesterday, a plain American from the 
Middle West, a blunt, kind, wise, and 
service-worn veteran of the railroad game. 

The plans were laid for to-morrow, as 
weil as for to-day. To-day the rails 
push westward, the shops are at work 
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on engines and cars and all the thousand 
and one things that go to make a new 
railroad through a new land. To-morrow 
comes the upbuilding of a new nation in 
a new land, the long, slow process of 
bringing new people from alien lands, the 
laying of wise plans for colonization, the 
nursing of infant industries, the shaping 
of the destinies of cities— the task of 
the great administrator of a national 
railroad — second only in its greatness 
and responsibility to the creation of the 
railroad itself. 

All this and much more — knighthood, 
a place in the history of a great and 
glorious country, the consciousness of a 
man’s task well done before the world 
— that was the clear and unmistakable 
destiny of C. M. Hays when he sailed 
from England on the 7itanic. 

A crash in the dark; and then the task 
and its great reward passes on to other 
men. The destiny of Canada cannot be 
let or hindered: the other men will come. 
Yet one may say, in passing, that no other 
man in all that great Dominion could be 
so ill-spared at this moment in the nation’s 
history as could this brave and splendid 
builder of the West. 


THE NEED FOR NEGRO DOCTORS 


MONG the 9,000,000 Negroes of 
A the South only one in 4,000. is a 

physician. That can mean only 
one thing — that the bulk of the colored 
population has not enough medical at- 
tention to keep well; for most Negroes 
do not employ white doctors when they 
are ill. And it means also that, for lack 
of teachers, this race is lagging behind 
their neighbors in sanitation and in the 
simpler defenses of modern hygiene. For 
this horde of unserved and untaught people 
only seven medical schools are provided, 
of which five are worthless, according to 
the recent report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion on Medical Education in the United 
States. The remaining two schools, how- 
ever— Howard at Washington and 
Meharry at Nashville — are commended 
as “worth developing.” They offer in- 
struction that equips their graduates for 
useful and competent service. Meharry 





is open to graduates of high schools. 
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Howard sets considerably higher entrance 
requirements — higher, indeed, than the 
requirements of many medical schools 
for white students—and maintains a 
standard of work that has called forth the 
praise even of Dr. William H. Welch and 
Dr. Henry S. Pritchett. 

The students of these schools are in 
deadly earnest. Some of ‘them make 
astonishing sacrifices to enable them to 
continue at their work. One of them, for 
example, has said: “For many months | 
lived on a can of pork and beans a day. | 
would have pork with beans for breakfast, 
beans and pork for dinner, and at night | 
would wash out the can and have bean 
soup.” Another student, who is now a 
successful physician in a Northern city, 
said: “| lived on three dollars a month for 
some time before | graduated. I got 
pretty thin, but | stuck it out.” 

The colored physicians who have come 
out of these schools have been centres of 
light and service.to their race. The need 
is for opportunity greatly to increase their 
number; and it is a crying and important 
need. 


TO IMPROVE THE RACE 


HE State of New York has put into 
force a law providing for the 
sterilization of such feeble-minded 

criminals and other defectives as are 
adjudged by a board likely to transmit 
a tendency to criminality, insanity, or 
feeble-mindedness. Six states now have 
such a law; Indiana was first on the list. 

The Dean and the clergy of the Episco- 
pal Cathedral of Chicago have announced 
that applicants for marriage at their 
hands hereafter must present, certificates 
from a physician of repute declaring them 
to be in normal physical health. 

The idea of the responsibility of living 
men for the future character of the race 
is not twenty-five years old. The progress 
it has made is one of the astonishing facts 
of modern social history. To many men 
it has become a religion; to many more 
it appeals as the most practical field thus 
far opened for the improvement of man- 
kind and the increase of human happiness. 

The eugenic movement is still in its 
beginnings, still in the stage of research, 
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as yet only venturing to suggest a few 
mild negative steps for the eradication of 
hereditary taints and only feeling its way 
toward positive measures for improve- 
ment. When it reaches the positive stage, 
it will meet tremendous opposition; it 
proposes a social revolution. But there is 
surprisingly little opposition to its nega- 
tive proposals — there is, on the contrary, 
a surprisingly ready acceptance of the 
idea that the unfit should not be per- 
mitted to be fathers and mothers. 


TEACHING CHILDREN THRIFT 


N THE school banks system begun by 

| the late John H. Thiry in Long Island 
City in 1885, children have saved more 
than $5,000,000. These savings are now 
collected weekly in 1,168 schools and in 
almost every state in the Union and in 
Alaska, Porto Rico, and Canada. In 
Long Island City the pupils of 21 schools 
have now on deposit $23,079; and during 
the last 27 years they have deposited al- 
together more than $288,000. Pupils of 
40 schools in Toledo, O., have deposited 
more than $250,000 in twelve years, and 
pupils of 61 ‘schools in Kansas City have 
deposited $194,000 in the same period. 
In San Francisco the system was estab- 
lished in August, 1911, and is now in go 
school houses. There are 44,915 scholars 
on the registers; 4,412 of them deposited 


$31,146; $639 of this has been with- ’ 


drawn, and $30,507 remained .in the 
Bank of Italy to the credit of 4,412 scholars 
December 16th. 

The method of collecting the savings is 
simple. Every Monday morning the 
teacher calls the roll for the collection of 
the money, records the amounts received, 
and later deposits it in a bank to the credit 
of the several children. Fifteen minutes 
a week is the average amount of time re- 
quired for these operations. The record 
cards upon which the sums collected are 
entered are copyrighted, but the use of 
the copyright is granted free and the copy- 
right is kept alive only as a means to 
secure yearly reports from the schools 
that are collecting savings. 

Mr. Thiry died last year, and the general 
direction of the work that he began is now 
in the hands of Mrs. Sara Louisa Ober- 


holtzer, of Philadelphia, with the moral — 
and some financial — support of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
Among the beneficial effects upon the 
.children that are reported by teachers are 
“weeding out the cigarette habit” in West 
Chester, Pa., “driving out the cheap candy 
venders” in Hartford, Conn., and “de- 
veloping the power of self-denial, prudence, 
thrift, and economy” in Augusta, Me. 
It is going directly at the roots of our 
most characteristic national failing — 
wastefulness. To teach children saving 
and thirft in this country is a_ public 
service very worthy of the public schools. 


IF WE FARMED AS WE SHOULD 


R. BRADFORD KNAPP, in 
M charge of the Farmers’ Codperative 

Demonstration Work of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
has just issued the crop records made 
by the ‘farmers who have followed the 
directions of his demonstrators in the 
planting and cultivation of their cotton 
and corn. Side by side with these records 
he prints the records of the ordinary rule- 
of-thumb farmers as shown by the figures 
of the Bureau of Statistics. The wonder- 
ful results of well-planned agriculture 
could not be better illustrated than by 
such tables as these: 


\ HOW COTTON SHOULD BE GROWN 


AVERAGE YIELDS (POUNDS OF SEED COTTON PER ACRE) 
FOR IQI1 
UNDER UNDER 
DEMONSTRATION ORDINARY 
METHODS CULTIVATION 


TOMAS 6 5305.6 scorn trace ww edn madioe 849 576 
METER NI A i o.55 3st 6 ace ian Scape, sini *.628 504 
ITER IRS re os, 5-8. SSonio'eye score «9/5 %038 1063 522 
ENGNG cso 09. Sareea wis cae a stece 946 558 
GROOMS SECs ieiee0n 5/305 peers aemece%s 1672 744 
IVEYSSIS SEDI o's e035. 403. 9:9.0-0:0 6 30.0 dp018 1045 510 
IR ao odscetie Ch See cowed 1442 609 
Betas 6 ise cicenwrcnyncdena dees 840 384 
ee eS 732 
Se OG) 1569 795 
North: Carolinas 5.560000 e05sares EGON 861 
ERIS aes asc ora ahd ot ee cars 1414 gi2 
Average for States Represented: .1081 642 
Average for the United States. ... 624 


These tables deal only with the twelve 
Southern states to which Mr. Knapp’s 
work is restricted; therefore it is all the 
more striking to note that the average 
yield of corn under demonstration methods 
is more than the average yield for the 
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United States, (23.9 bushels,) in which the 
high averages of the “corn belt’ states 
are figured: 
HOW CORN SHOULD BE GROWN 
AVERAGE YIELDS (BUSHELS PER ACRE) IN IQII 


UNDER UNDER 
DEMONSTRATION ORDINARY 

METHODS CULTIVATION 
RRO esis sob bob chiens co senses 9.5 
SOUR RINR obs ick cose cduneese 13.0 6.5 
1 SA ee eer eer y - 28.6 18.5 
FRIED i 3 5c Sis 'a ocae see 32.9 20.8 
BETIROSSER, oe civs ves os cee s a aun e ONO 26.8 
RON aS ea pela oss neous 32.4 19.0 
RMN er Se Sain on ha tenure 40.3 18.0 
BONER ne oN ons rs 6 es apne’ 3 30.9 14.6 
SOOMEEME ie). fo: yin tsa salvos om 39.2 16.0 
OUT ACANOUNA, 0555 ss0scces 39.2 18.2 
Mortn Carolina. .........053-+ 42.6 18.4 
CS ES Sa ee 41.9 24.0 
Average for States Represented. 33.2 15.8 
The averages under demonstration 


methods were obtained from the reports 
of the production of 109,999 acres of 
cotton and of 66,880 acres of corn. The 
cash value of the increase above the state 
average on these acres of cotton was 
$1,643,097, and on these acres of corn was 
$836,597. When all farmers practice 
demonstration methods on all acres, tens 
of millions of dollars will be added an- 
nually to the wealth of the country and 
will bring their measure of added happi- 
ness and security to country living. 


ABOUT DRUDGERY 


LETTER brings this complaint: 
In all this back-to-the farm dis- 


cussion the man who has tried it is 
not represented. Why is this? Is he 
ashamed to speak? Or is he ignored?” 
The writer then outlines his own ex- 
periences: he was born and brought up on 
the farm, but grew tired of it, and moved 
to the city where for fourteen years he 
practised a trade with excellent success. 
Once more the thought of the country 
appealed to him, and in partnership with 
his brother he purchased a farm on which 
for six years he has been, he says, as 
rich in success, neighbors, conveniences, 
and facilities as he could desire. “And 
yet,” he continues, “we do not like it, 
my wife and |.” 


And here comes the point that all you fellows 
who are writing about back-to-the-land are 
missing altogether or not giving proper con- 


sideration. It is what caused me to leave the 
farm in the first instance, is what makes my 
wife and me dissatisfied now, and is the one 
great fundamental reason that is still driving 
the young folks to the city and that will con- 
tinue to do so until it is eliminated. One word 
tells it— Drudgery. And this means ‘‘hard 
work for insufficient remuneration.” 


Drudgery can be— and even in many 
modern farms still is—a large share of 
country life. But that farm life of neces- 
sity means drudgery — no. Drudgery is 
in great measure the quality of the man 
rather than of the job. It is like the sal- 
vation of the soul, dependent on the in- 
dividual himself. As certain women find 
ordinary housework unbearable, so certain 
men find any sort of continuous hard work 
drudgery. The use of labor saving de- 
vices on the farm and in the home, es- 
pecially the country home, convenient 
sources of power — steam, water, gases, 
and electricity—cheap appliances for 
maintaining sanitation, improved methods 
of constructing and furnishing buildings 
—all these can reduce the monotonous 
phases of farm labor to an inappreciable 
minimum. 

Is there really harder work on the farm 
than in any other business? A farm man- 
aged on good principles need not take more 
than ten hours of work a day. For the 
right man — the real farmer — ten hours 
of plowing, harvesting, animal feeding, and 
the many diverse tasks are less onerous 
than eight hours spent at a desk or a 
counter. In how many successful busi- 
ness enterprises, moreover, is the owner’s 
work day limited to the eight hours he 
spends at his desk? Naturally the man 
who enjoys, or at least “does not mind,” 
this sort of occupation in the dimly or 
artificially lighted room of a city building, 
should not look toward the farm for the 
happy life he cannot find elsewhere. 

As to remuneration, we imagine that 
our correspondent has in his case considered 
only financial returns, which are not and 
probably never will be the chief attraction 
of the farm. In the farm we have both a 
business and a home combined, wherein 
the growth of one means the growth of 
the other, where the results of one’s efforts 
accumulate toward the improvement of 
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one’s own possessions. There is indepen- 
dence in spite of the necessity for close, 
continuous application; there are no sub- 
way trips, crowded cars, small flats, and 
dark, stuffy rooms to balance the lack of 
“next door neighbors, ’’smooth pavements, 
and such conveniences as are still peculiar 
to the city. There are means whereby 
men who love farming do lessen, if not 
eliminate, the drudgery of farm life; and 
there are generous rewards awaiting their 
sincere work, intelligent study, and careful 
management. 

But the man who is looking for the com- 
plete elimination of drudgery need not 


look to a farm. He will find drudgery © 


there. Nor need he look to any town 
occupation either. He will find drudgery 
there too. The only place where he will 
not find it is the grave. 


MODERNIZING ACCIDENT LAWS 


HEN war, revolution, wrecks, 
and floods are doing their worst 
: against human life it is well 


to tell of the great progress that has 
been made in stopping the wounds and 
deaths that occur in industry. 

Eighteen months ago, on January 1, 
1911, there were three states which had 
passed employers’ liability laws. The 
New York law was held to be unconsti- 
tutional, but the laws of Maryland and 
Montana are still in force. Inthese eight- 
een months ten other states have passed 
employers’ liability laws. California, IlIl- 
inois, Kansas, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Washington, and Wis- 
consin all have such laws in operation and 
in a month the Massachusetts law will 
go into effect. Besides these, ten other 
states have commissions investigating the 
subject preparatory to enacting legislation. 

Suddenly across the whole country has 
swept a fundamental change in our atti- 
tude toward industry. For generations, 
backed by the English common law, it has 
been held that workmen assumed the 
risks of their work when they went into 
it and unless they could prove carelessness 
on the part of their employer they could 
not recover damages for accidents. As 
a matter of fact, in most cases that were 
taken into court, even if the worker or 


his family were awarded fair damages, 
the lawyers’ fees and expenses took most 
of it. If the injured men or their families 
could not make a living, the community 
had to take care of them. The industry 
in which the injury occurred did not bear 
the loss. 

In building modern skyscrapers one 
man to a floor is killed, on the average. 
Yet this is not figured in the cost of con- 
struction. It should be or the cost of 
prevention should be. In the last ten 
years 30,000 miners have been killed in the 
United States. This loss should right- 
fully be charged against the coal industry. 

A good many American industries have 
not appeared in their true light on the 
national ledger. They have not paid for 
the human breakage which they have 
caused on the one hand and they have 
received tariff subsidies and bonuses on 
the other — both at the public expense. 

Of course, when an employers’ liability 
law forces an industry to pay for its human 
breakage, the public in turn pays the 
industry. In the long run the public pays 
the bill anyway, but it is well to have the 
books kept straight and to know what 
each industry does cost. 

And when this is done there will be less 
to.pay. Where the law forces an employer 
to pay his injured workmen compensation 
for their injuries, there is a great incentive 
for the use of safety appliances and for 
care in supervision and management. In 
the long run that means that there will be 
less human breakage and less of the long 
line of social evils avhich follow in its train. 

Among the manufacturers several of 
the more far seeing had already adopted 
workingmen’s compensation schemes be- 
fore the law made it mandatory, for it 
protects them from blackmail suits and 
lets them know more nearly exactly how 
much outlay they may reasonably expect 
to have to make to cover damages. 

To the injured workman it means, of 
course, a certainty of compensation where- 
as, before, his chances of getting a judg- 
ment were small and his share of the judg- 
ment was likely to be smaller. 

It is a very great advance toward a more 
humane and a more economic view of 
industry. 
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THE LONELY AMERICAN 
MERCHANTMAN 


HE following remarkable letter was 
signed by every passenger but 
five that returned to New York 

in April from a 20,000-mile pleasure cruise 
on which they did not once see a mer- 
chant vessel flying the American flag. It 
is a strikingr eminder of a national disgrace 
that may some day become a national 
disaster: 


We, citizens of the United States, passengers 
on the steamship Bluecher to the number of 
101, have now sailed together from New York 
around South America and return, covering 
some twenty thousand miles. We have visited 
many foreign ports, including Buenos Aires, 
with a commerce second only to New York in 
the Western Hemisphere, Rio de Janeiro, the 
beautiful, Montevideo, Valparaiso, Santos — 
all great and to be greater. 

But at all places and at all times we have 
looked in vain for a merchant steam vessel 
carrying the flag of the United States. What 
is the reason? It appears to be the provisions 
of our laws, which prevent the acquisition of 
foreign-built vessels for American registry in 
foreign trade. This law, enacted for the up- 
building of American shipyards, has not re- 
sulted in the building of American ships for 
foreign trade. The cost of American-built 
ships, in comparison with those of foreign 
build, is prohibitive. They have not been 
built, and in consequence our flag has prac- 
tically disappeared from the high seas. 

Nothing is more conducive to acquaintance 
between nations and intercourse and friendship 
between their citizens, than the constant sight 
of their respective flags. 

Most of the Latin Amerfcan people (and there 
are 50,000,000 of them) are friendly. They are 
eager to deal with us; but we persist in remain- 
ing strangers. At present, to reach New York 
comfortably, an Argentinian usually goes to 
Genoa or Liverpool. Naturally, he rarely con- 
tinues to. New York. London and Paris, 
England and France, his acquaintances and 
friends, supply all wants. 

This is the message we would convey to our 
friends and especially to those who shape the 
policies of our country: 

Remove this prohibition upon the American 
registration of foreign-built ships for foreign trade. 

Let us buy cheap ships abroad, let them be 
officered by American citizens, and let them 
carry our flag to the people who want to see us, 
and who are ready and eager to know and trade 
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with us. By this simple process, since they 
do not build ships for foreign trade, we shall 
add to our merchant marine and our foreign 
and domestic trade; we shall lay the foundation 
of a naval organization of the greatest value in 
case of war with a foreign nation; and we shall 
establish a real bond between the Americas 
of the Western Hemisphere that will be of vast, 
mutual, and permanent benefit. 

The early opening of the Panama Canal 
makes this subject of transcendent importance 
at this time. 

On board S. S. Bluecher, April, 1912. 


This is also the testimony of every 
American who travels abroad in any part 
of the earth — that the loneliest places for 
a citizen of the United States are the seas 
and the ports of the world, where our flag 
rarely flies. 


HOW BUSINESS AND POLITICS 
WORK TOGETHER 


CHINAMAN in any of the Ger- 

man concessions in China may buy 

goods by mail from Berlin and 
receive them by parcels post by way of 
Siberia — an eleven pound package sent 
halfway round the world for 78 cents. 

A Philippine merchant in Manila, who 
lives under our own jurisdiction — may 
send an eleven pound package to Hong- 
Kong, the great market place of the 
East, for $1.47. 

An American farmer in Canada may 
send packages almost anywhere in the 
world — to the Fiji Islands, for instance— 
for twelve cents a pound. The particular 
place to which he cannot send a large pack- 
age so cheaply and from which he can not 
receive such a package by parcels post is 
his native land, the United States of 
America. 

The real reasons are well-known and 
have long been known. The excuses, 
such as “the mail order bugaboo,” are 
fast becoming understood; and the people 
are waking up to the fact that in such a 
convenience of civilization the alliance 
between politics and business has kept us 
far behind the rest of the world. The 
Chinaman, the Filipino, the South 
African has a kind of service that we, with 
all our genius for organization, are yet 
denied. 



































MR. ADAMS AND HIS_ PENSION 
ARTICLES 


CORRESPONDENT of the Na- 
A tional Tribune, the chief organ 

of the pension grafters, is dis- 
tressed because a man who attained the 
rank of Brigadier-General in the Civil War 
has dared to sign his name to articles con- 
cerning pension frauds—or, as_ the 
National Tribune puts it, has “hired him- 
self out to the Wortp’s Work” as a 
defamer of Union veterans. 

It seems, according to the National 
Tribune’s correspondent, that this maga- 
zine, in its search for slanders and libels 
against Union veterans and vituperative 
talent willing to defame them, conducted 
a long, arduous search in vain until at last 
it discovered Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
and by the offer of large sums of money 
induced him to become its “hireling’”’ and 
to lend his name to our vile campaign. 

It is a pity to spoil an affecting story 
with the mere fact that Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams received no pay for his Wor .p’s 
Work articles — declined to accept any. 
There was no reason in the mind of the 
editor of this magazine why Mr. Adams 
should not accept pay for them, as every 
writer does for his work. But Mr. 
Adams’s notion of his relation to the 
pension question and to the veterans (of 
whom his three years’ service had made him 
one) was so nice that he was unwilling to 
lay himself open even to the suspicion of 
mercenary motives. He wrote out of a 
sense of public duty, but he was unwilling 
to profit a penny by a task so sad. His 
only stipulation was that his articles should 
be put in pamphlet form and distributed 
to members of Congress, press representa- 
tives in Washington, and a few other 
people whose knowledge of the real facts 
about our pension abuses might help toward 
eliminating them. It is amazing that 
even a correspondent of the National 
Tribune should know his war history and 
his countrys’ history so ill as not to know 
Mr. Adams’s career. 

With regard to Mr. Adams’s military 
record, if it were necessary to defend it, 
nothing could more conclusively show 
the injustice of the aspersions which the 
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ignorant have cast upon it than the letter 
by Mr. Adams, replying to these insin- 
uations, put into the Congressional Record 
by Senator Lodge. No shadow of blame 
lies, or can lie, upon the career of this 
Massachusetts officer, whose only offence 
is that he refuses to join the army of 


’ pension-grabbers. 


It is gratifying to record that the neces- 
sity for pension reform is being considered 
by thoughtful people aH over the country. 
The proof of its need is overwhelming and 
the temper of the country is rapidly be- 
coming such that the politicians can no 
longer resist it. 


SMALL STATESMEN AND A BIG 
RIVER 


LONG the Mississippi River in 
A Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mis- 

sissippi, 70,000 people were fed 
daily under the direction of United States 
army officers while the river floods de- 
stroyed their fields, washed away their 
roads and bridges, and in many places 
invaded their homes. The army engi- 
neers had hundreds and hundreds of men 
working on the levees, yet in spots the 
river managed to break through. One 
break at Beulah, Miss., flooded more than 
a dozen towns. The loss entailed is many 
millions in dollars and much more than that 
in civilization; for permanent improve- 
ments do not flourish where they are 
threatened by the anger of the great river. 
Its very much more thorough control is a 
great national problem. 

If you could call up the dead and the 
living politicians who provided for our 
public works with picayune projects 
obtained for local benefit by log-rolling 
methods, and if you could show them the 
incalculable devastation made by the 
overflow of the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, and if you could lay the 
blame precisely where it belongs on these 
dead and living mongers of theories and 
patronage—what chance for salvation 
would they have? 

The overflow of these rivers will con- 
tinue, the loss of life and property will 
come again and will increase, the fertility 
of the great granary of the continent will 
continue to be deposited in the Gulf of 
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Mexico, the mighty river will continue to 
be an ungovernable monster instead of a 
beneficent force, till we rise to the plane 
of practical statesmanship and spend 
money to prevent it—by a wise and 
systematic plan. 
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The money that has been wasted in 
river and harbor and public building pro- 
jects during the last half century would 
save our vast mid-continental wealth that 
is now washed away and bring a new in- 
dustrial era in the lower Mississippi states. 


THE TITANIC AND ITS HEROES 


HE heroism shown when the 

Titanic went down has_be- 

come a precious part of his- 

tory — unselfish acts of cour- 

teous self-sacrifice which show 
that modern civilization has not weak- 
ened the fibre of our race. 

Take, for example, the conduct of 
Colonel Archibald Gracie, of Washington, 
who was a passenger. He worked during 
the whole period of filling the lifeboats, 
helping women aboard them. And the 
simple, modest story that he told is of a 
piece with his conduct. It follows: 


I jumped with the wave, just as I often 
have jumped with the breakers at the seashore. 
By great good fortune | managed to grasp the 
iron railing on the bridge deck, and I hung on 
by might and main. When the ship plunged 
down | was forced to let go, and. I was swirled 
around and around for what seemed to be an 
interminable time. 

After sinking with the ship, it appeared to me 
as if I was propelled by some great force 
through the water. It might have been oc- 
casioned by an explosion under the water. I 
recall | was fearful most about being boiled 
to death. A similar feeling was described to 
me by the second officer, who had nearly the 
same experience. Innumerable thoughts of a 
personal nature passed through my brain. I 
thought of those at home as if my spirit might 
go to them and say good-bye forever. 

] prayed for deliverance, though sure my last 
hour had come. Meantime I was striking out 
with all my strength, swimming under water. 
Reaching the surface, no ship was in sight, but 
there was a large field of wreckage and hun- 
dreds of people struggling. 

The sights I saw and particularly the sounds 
] heard were heart-rending and horrible beyond 
description. Dante’s Inferno was no worse. 


A gurgle and a groan — some poor fellow had 
gone to his death. 
— another had gone. 


A cry for help and a moan 
A prayer cut short by 


strangulation — another had gone. The cries 
and the moans and the strangling and gasping 
of the drowning were the most horrible sounds 
that man ever heard. 

Luckily, I was unhurt, and, casting about, 
managed to seize a wooden crate floating near 
by. When I had recovered my breath, I dis- 
covered an upset collapsible boat, struck out for 
it, and caught hold of the arm of a member of 
the crew and pulled myself aboard. We then 
began the work of rescuing those who had 
jumped into the sea and were floundering in the 
water. 

After more men had been got on the boat 
than safety permitted, several unfortunates, 
benumbed and half-dead, besought us to save 
them, and one or two made an effort to reach us; 
but the craft was so full that it seemed she would 
sink beneath the sea, and for self-preservation 
the crew had to decline to take any more 
people aboard. 

This was the most pathetic and horrible of 
scenes, with the air all round us rent with 
screams which the survivors will not forget to 
their dying days. 

“Hold on to what you have, old boy!” one 
of the crew would cry. “One more of you 
aboard would sink us all.” 

“Good luck, and God bless you,’ was the 
magnificent reply of some unknown hero. 

All the time we were buoyed up by the hope 
of rescue. We saw lights in several directions, 
but particularly in front, where a green light 
shone and rockets were fired from what after 
all was only one of the Tttanic’s lifeboats. 

So we passed the night, with the water 
washing over us up to our waists. 

When dawn broke there were thirty of us 
on the upturned canvas boat standing in the icy 
water and afraid to move lest the cranky craft 
be overturned. 

How we did pray for the coming of day, and 
some of the men of this rough crew thought of 
God, and all of us repeated over and over the 
Lord’s Prayer. Before the break of day 
most of us were standing on our feet, balancing 
ourselves and in columns of twos, fearful all 
































the while lest a sudden lurch might overturn 
the boat and the air beneath it might escape. 
The slightest wind would have caused our 
destruction. 

We saw the lights of the Carpathia in the 
distance. We knew it to be she from our 
Marconi man, who happened to be with us. 

Word was passed that there was also a ship 
astern, and the second officer bade us all be 
still while he looked, for the slipping of one 
man meant death for all. 

But when day broke, four of the Titanic’s 
lifeboats appeared on our starboard side and the 
second officer’s whistle called attention to our 
precarious condition, and the head lifeboat 
towing another came to our rescue. 

Then followed a dangerous but successful 
transfer. The second officer, waiting till the 
last, helped to lift the corpse of one of 
the crew from the upset boat. 

Our boat, however, now had more than its 
complement, sixty-five persons. Fortunately, 
the Carpathia was not a great distance away; 
otherwise, so officers of the Carpathia said, we 
would have sunk when a moderate blow came 
up one hour later. 

We all suffered from cold. It seemed an 
interminable time before we reached the Car- 
pathia, where all were ready for us with first 
aid to the injured and warm drinks to restore 
us. Nothing can exceed the kindness we re- 
ceived at the hands of the ministering angels 
who welcomed us on board the Carpathia. 

Such was my personal experience, relating 
only what I myself saw and what I did. I have 
nothing but praise for all concerned. 

| cannot say what happened elsewhere on the 
Titanic, but during the whole desperate ex- 
perience within my range of vision not a woman 
whimpered and not a man flinched. It was all 
heroically done. 

The conduct of Col. John Jacob Astor was 
deserving of the highest praise. He devoted 
all his energy to saving his young bride. He 
helped us in our efforts to get her into the boat; 
I lifted her in, and as she took her place Colonel 
Astor requested permission of the second 
officer to go with her for her own protection. 

“No, sir,” replied the officer, ‘‘not a man 
shall go on a boat until the women are all off.” 

Colonel Astor then inquired the number of the 
boat, which was being lowered away, and turned 
to the work of clearing the other boats and 
in reassuring the frightened and nervous 
women. 

By this time the ship began to list frightfully 
to port. This became so dangerous that the 
second officer ordered every one to rush to 
Starboard. This we did, and we found the 
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crew trying to get a boat off in that quarter. 
Here I saw the last of John B. Thayer and 
George Widener, of Philadelphia. 

Charles M. Hays, President of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad, said to his wife and she re- 
lated it to me: “The White Star, the Cunard, 
and the Hamburg-American lines are devoting 
their attention and ingenuity to vying one with 
the other to attain the supremacy in luxurious 
ships and in making speed records. The time 
will soon come when this will be checked by 
some appalling disaster.” 

Poor fellow, little he thought that he would 
be sealing this prophecy with his life a few 
hours later! 

I want to say that too much praise cannot be 
given to Second Officer Lightoller. During all 
the time from the striking of the Titanic on the 
iceberg until we reached port on the Carpathia, 
he showed himself to be an able officer, a thor- 
ough seaman, knowing how to maintain: order 
and discipline under any circumstances, and as 
brave and thoughtful a man as | have ever seen. 
Lightoller is a man in all the word implies. 

All the tales of heroism on board that doomed 
steamer will never be told. I have heard no 
mention made of James Clinch Smith, of Smith- 
ville, L. I., who was one of the heroes of the 
disaster. He was a member of the Union Club, 
and a friend of mine, and when the women and 
children were being placed in the lifeboats, he 
was there, helping with the work, as calmly as 
if he were safe ashore. 


The same manly qualities were shown 
by other men, most of whom perished. 
For instance, as the Titanic was sinking, a 
woman passenger asked one of the stewards 
why he did not put on a life preserver. “I 
don’t think there will be enough to go 
around, ma’am,” was his reply. 

This was typical of many deeds of 
chivalry and self-sacrifice and devotion 
that were done that night. When it was 
first known that the ship might possibly 
go down, Captain Smith ordered out the 
band. They assembled on deck in perfect 
order and struck up the liveliest tunes 
they knew — “Turkey in the Straw”’ and 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band”. and other 
heartening pieces—played on _ while 
others were saved or saved themselves, 
until, the lights extinguished and the life- 
boats gone, the water swirling at their 
knees, they turned into the strains of 
“Nearer My God to Thee” and went down 
with their ship, still playing. 
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her position on the sea, worked in water 
up to his knees while Bride strapped his 
life preserver over his shoulders, worked 
on after the Captain had said, “ Boys, you 
have done your full duty. You can do no 


The passengers, without the habits of 
ship discipline, showed self-control and 
courage just as striking. Young Washing- 
ton Roebling, grandson of the builder of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, escorted three women 
to a lifeboat and helped them in, wishing 
them a pleasant voyage and waving a 
smiling good-bye; then, stepping back into 
the crowd of men, he lit a cigarette and 
stood waiting for the end. Benjamin 
Guggenheim dressed himself carefully and, 
detaining a room steward for a moment, 
gave the man his wife’s address and this 
message for her: “Tell her | played the 
game straight out and to the end. No 
woman shall be left aboard this ship be- 
cause Ben Guggenheim was a coward. 
Tell her that my last thoughts will be of 
her and our girls, but that my duty now 
is to these unfortunate women and children 
on this ship. Tell her | will meet what- 
ever fate is in store for me, knowing she 
will approve of what | do.” 

Perhaps as striking an evidence as was 
ever given of the disciplinary effect of 
civilization upon human habits was the 
little drama enacted in one of the first 
lifeboats to put off from the Titanic’s 
side. No officer was aboard, and an argu- 
ment arose among the passengers over 
what they should do next. After a few 
moments all hands agreed that they should 
elect one of their number captain and 
obey his orders. The choice fell on a 
stoker, who was steering the boat, and he 
remained in command until the party was 
rescued by the Carpathia. Here was an 
example of the spontaneous generation of 
a government under the pressure of a 
common danger. 

While this was going on a mile from the 
Titanic, two men stuck to their post in the 
wireless room, J. G. Phillips and_ his 
assistant, Harold Bride. They had joked 
with one another about the absurdity of 
calling for aid for such a ship as this — 
joked as Phillips sent the “C. Q. D.,” 
and laughed aloud when Bride called out, 
“Send ‘S. O. S.’ It’s the new call and it 


may be your last chance to send it.” 
Later, when they knew that hope was 
gone, Phillips worked on steadily, an- 
nouncing to the ships that he could reach 
just how low the Titanic lay and repeating 


a) 


more. Look out for yourselves,” worked 
while a cowardly stoker tried to steal his 
life preserver from him as he stood at his 
instrument, worked until no sputtering 
flashes answered the pressure of the key, 
and then, knowing that there was no more 
he could do, he made for the deck, only 
to die of exposure after he had been picked 
up from the wash of the sea. 

On deck among the passengers, deeds 
were done of equal heroism. Major 
Archibald Butt, aide to President Taft, 
handed woman after woman into the life- 
boats, lifting his hat to each as he left 
her, with a cheering word of good-bye. 
Henry B. Harris, the theatrical manager, 
heard an officer calling out, “Women and 
children first.” “That’s right!” he called 
out heartily. Then, turning to his wife, 
he kissed her and said, “Good-bye, my 
dear. I must take my medicine with the 
rest.” He handed-her to a boat and the 
last she saw of him he was waving her 
farewell. 

One of the boats was loaded one pas- 
senger beyond its capacity, and the officers 
called for some one to step back upon the 
ship. Miss Elizabeth Evans of New York 
turned to the woman sitting next to her, 
Mrs. J. J. Brown of Denver, and said: 
“You have children that need you, | have 
none: I will go back.”’ And she stepped 
on the deck from the: Soat and was lost 
when the ship went down. 

Mrs. Isidor Straus of New York had 
been safely stowed in a boat when she 
called to her maid to take Ker place and 
rushed back to the deck where her husband 
stood. She resisted all efforts to put her 
aboard again. Clinging to him she cried 
out, “We have lived together a good many 
years. | am not going to leave you now.” 
They were last seen arm in arm, watching 
the lifeboats pull away. 

The great tragedy on the night of April 


14th, when 1,635 men and women perished . 


and only 705 were saved, seems likely to 
bring a new epoch in ocean travel. 
Ship owners and ship builders had for 
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a generation shown keen rivalry in speed 
and in luxury. They had likewise worked 
ceaselessly upon improved designs and 
safety. appliances — bulkhead construc- 
tion, submarine signals, wireless, etc. — 
until they had persuaded themselves and 
the public that the modern ocean liner 
was practically unsinkable. 

The public accepted this confidence and 
very few ships carried ‘lifeboats enough 
to take off more than half the passengers 
and crew. 

The lessons which the terrible loss of 
life on the Titanic teaches are these: 

(1) During the period of danger from 
icebergs ships should not take the ocean 
course where they are likely to be en- 
countered. 
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(2) Lifeboats of improved pattern and 
equipment and plenty of them must be 
carried. 

The rules about reduced speed and 
greater care in berg-infested waters or in 
fog will have an added impetus to strict 
enforcement. Perhaps, too, it would add 
an element of safety if the liners crossed 
the ocean in pairs. 

The companies have already taken steps 
toward changing the trans-Atlantic course 
and adding to the lifeboat complement of 
the steamers. The public demands these 
improvements and probably laws pre- 
scribing them will be passed both here and 
in England. A disaster that shocked the 
whole civilized world was necessary to 
awaken us from a false sense of security. 


A LITTLE SCHEME THAT WORKED 


HIS is a story for the investor 
in the stocks and bonds of 
public utility corporations. 
Some years ago, two young 
men, brothers, started a man- 
ufacturing plant in a small town in the 
West. The plant grew and was successful. 
The town also progressed slowly so that at 
the present time it has about 9,000 people. 
Three years ago the brothers, having 
reached a point in their development 
where they needed more power, built a 
small water power plant on a stream over 
which they had control. When it was 
finished they had more power than they 
needed and, to utilize it, they found a small 
commercial demand in the town for power 
and light; and it is upon this element in 
the situation that the story turns. 

Their power plant had cost them about 
$100,000. They obtained a franchise for 
it as a separate company, put all the stock 
of this new company in the treasury of the 
old manufacturing company, and sold 
what power and light they could as a by- 
product of their business. 

About a year ago somebody told them 
that they were wasting a first class oppor- 
tunity. The power company was not 
making much money, because its financial 


affairs were all mixed up with the financial 
affairs of the parent manufacturing com- 
pany and no clear account was kept be- 
tween the two concerns. This friend sug- 
gested that they issue $200,000 of 6 per 
cent. bonds on the little power and light 
company and to sell them to the public 
at 100. 

They discovered, in the process of doing 
this, that if the power company charged 
the manufacturing company a fair rate 
for its power the result would show earn- 
ings for the power company not quite 
sufficient to pay the 6 per cent. interest 
on the bonds, or $12,000 a year net. 
Therefore, it was necessary to put the 
charges for power up. 

After a while, a small broker in a Middle 
Western city was found who agreed to sell 
these 6 per cent. bonds to the public on 
commission, the commission being 10 per 
cent. Thus, for every $1,000 bond which 
the broker could sell at par he was to 
receive $100. He asked for and re- 
ceived a statement of earnings. This 
statement showed that the power com- 
pany with its new schedule of charges 
earned in the previous year $44,000, gross; 
that it cost $8,000 to operate; and that its 
net earnings were $36,000, or exactly three 
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times the interest charges. What the 
broker did not learn, perhaps because he 
did not ask enough questions and perhaps 
because he did not want to know it, was 
that, in order to make this showing, the 
power company had charged to the manu- 
facturing company, its biggest customer, 
nearly four times a fair and normal rate 
for the power that it used. 

The broker’s circular emphasized, of 
course, the apparently very strong posi- 
tion of the power company, in that it was 
earning three times its interest charges and 
that the relationship between it and its 
biggest customer was a very close and 
friendly relationship. The circular failed 
to say anything at all about rates, or what 
proportion of the total earnings came from 
this single big customer. It also failed 
to say that the company is now paying 
dividends on its common stock and that 
these dividends use up practically every 
dollar of earnings that the company makes 
above its interest charges. In other words, 
the money that is paid by the manufac- 
turing company for its power comes back 
to it in the form of dividends — that is, 
all of it that is not necessary to pay the 
interest charges. 

These bonds have been sold to investors, 
and these people are under the impression 
that they own a solid and substantial 
security based on a property that is really 
earning three times as much as is needed 
to pay the interest and that is in a highly 
prosperous condition. I believe that the 
broker responsible for the sale of the bonds 
is perfectly honest but does not know any 
of the really vital facts about the securities 
he is handling. 

This story is told here to illustrate the 
extreme foolishness of buying securities 
that represent little business ventures 
which, before they are offered to the public, 
have not been thoroughly investigated 
by somebody that is competent toform a 
judgment based upon a full knowledge of 
all the fundamental facts.. It is the easiest 


thing in the world for any business man 
to juggle figures of earnings and expense 
between the various departments of his 
business; and in the case cited the power 
company whose bonds were offered to the 
public as a conservative investment was to 


all intents and purposes a department of 
the manufacturing company. 

A dozen other illustrations, on a much 
larger scale, could be adduced to illustrate 
the same kind of financing and _book- 
keeping. I know of a Western railroad, 
a small, local affair. Three quarters of 
its tonnage is lumber. The people who 
own it also own all the mills but one that 
cut this lumber; and the stock of the 
lumber company, as well as the stock of the 
railroad, is owned by three men. An 
investor asked me to look into the bonds 
of the railroad as a possibility for a con- 
servative investment. 

The earnings showed remarkable results. 
The proportion of expenses to gross earn- 
ings was exceedingly small for a lumber 
road. It seemed that,the explanation of 
this strange phenomenon ought to lie in 
the rates charged by the railroad for carry- 
ing the lumber. The bankers who were 
selling the bonds professed ignorance of 
what these rates were and | never did find 
out even approximately what they. are. 
Enough information came to light, how- 
ever, to point to the conclusion that the 
railroad practically charges whatever rates 
are necessary to show a handsome surplus 
over the interest on its bonds. 

This is exactly the same thing that is 
illustrated in the case of the power com- 
pany in the early part of this story. It is 
the same kind of fiction that used to be 
so common in railroad and _ industrial 
financing of the larger class. In the big 
companies it usually manifests itself in the 
shape of a great big “surplus” which 
looked exceedingly good in the statement 
of earnings but which, when you came to 
look into it, was frequently found to con- 
sist mostly of bookkeeping items rather 
than of anything that had real value. 

If you take up, by chance, a circular 
issued by some strong, conservative bond 
house describing an issue of bonds offered 
for sale, you usually discover some place 
in the circular a reference to an “engineer's 
report,” giving the name of the engineers 
who have examined the property for .the 
banker and filed with the banker a com- 
plete report on all the physical aspects of 
the bond issue, including rates, franchises, 
real estate holdings, and all the other 
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fundamental physical things. You will 
also find a statement that some prominent 
legal firm has looked into all the legal 
matters in connection with the issue and 
that some bookkeeping experts, either rep- 
resenting the banking house directly or 
acting in their interest, has audited the 
books of the company and reported upon 
the financing. 

These are essential steps in the buying 
of any securities by a banking house that 
intends to offer them to the public. The 
investor has a right to know, before he buys 
any securities, that all the physical, finan- 
cial, and legal investigations have been 
made by competent people. If such an 
examination had been made, that $200,000 
of unsound bonds would not now be afloat 
in the hands of the public in a Middle 
Western city and its surrounding country. 
No reputable banking house or dealer 
would have handled these bonds if he had 
known the circumstances; and the cir- 
cumstances would have been perfectly 
transparent under any reasonable investi- 
gation. 

It is well, at this time when the bonds of 
relatively new electric light, street rail- 
way, power, and other public utility com- 
panies are rapidly becoming a standard 
form of investment security for income in 
this country, to emphasize these simple 
and straightforward safeguards that ought 
not to be overlooked in the purchase of 
such securities. It is perfectly obvious 
that here and there, amongst these securi- 
ties that are now offered to the public, 
there will be some that will not stand the 
test of time. That is true in every class 
of investment. It is simple common sense 
that the investor has the right to insist 
upon such information as will enable him 
to come to the conclusion at least that the 
bonds or stocks that he is buying have 
passed through a careful and painstaking 
process of investigation, appraisal, and 
expert judgment before they are offered 

*to him as an investment. 

In dealing with a whole class of securi- 
ties, one can only generalize, blazing trees, 
as it were, to serve as a sort of guide to the 
passing traveler. Thus, in handling as a 
class the public utility bonds and stocks 
that have become so popular a form of 


investment, it is only possible to lay down 
a few simple rules; and even to these rules 
there will be exceptions. 

A company of this sort ought not to be 
dependent upon one industry or upon one 
group of industries. A power company 
that sells all its power to half a dozen new 
mines in a new mining camp is little better 
than a mining venture; and a company all 
of whose power is used under contract by 
a group of cotton mills in the South cannot 
be much more solid than the cotton mill 
industry in that region. 

A trolley company that made nearly all 
its money in traffic to and from a big 
manufacturing plant found itself in serious 
trouble a couple of years ago when that 
plant was destroyed by fire and rebuilt in 
another city. | think it safe to say that 
in the public utility field physical defects 
of this sort are much more likely to creep 
in and to pass unnoticed by the investor 
than in a railroad or even an established 
industrial concern that is manufacturing 
the necessities of life. 

Most critics, after this question of phy- 
sical defect, lay emphasis upon the ques- 
tion of franchises. It is the lesson of 
experience that companies whose franchises 
are very short, or bonds that extend be- 
yond the life of the main franchises of a 
system, are unsound. Therefore, it is as 
well at least to look at the dates upon 
which these principal franchises mature. 

The question of the rates collected is an 
extremely vital one, and one upon which, 
unfortunately, many bankers lay no em- 
phasis whatever. The average bond 
salesman, when asked what rates are 
charged by a gas company, an electrical 
company, or a street railway company, 
finds himself totally at a loss to reply. 
Most circulars are dumb upon this subject. 
The reason, of course, is that long and 
unwieldy schedules of graded rates are 
necessary really to cover the rate question. 
Many banking houses content themselves 
with stating that “rates are satisfactory,” 
meaning that the rates are not exorbitant. 

In the history of almost every company 
that has been in existence for ten years or 
more there is a record of at least one serious 
battle over rates. Sometimes it takes 
the shape of a public agitation, frequently 
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still one of the main points to be considered 
in buying any public service security. 


led by the newspapers, for lower prices 
for gas, for more free transfers on the 
trolley system, and occasionally for lower 
prices for electric power or for telephone 
service. The investor who is going to put 
any serious amount of money into the 
bond or, more particularly, into the stock 
of such companies has a right to know 
whether there has been such an episode 
in the life of this company and, if so, what 
was the outcome of it. 

Usually, the public utility company that 
has had its rate litigation, its public up- 
roar, and its good sound beating at the 
hands of the people is a sounder, safer, and 
more conservative company than the com- 
pany which has not yet experienced it. 
Nowadays, with the growth of the Public 
Service Commission idea, this question of 
rates is becoming less important; but it is 


Other things being equal, the soundest 
bond is that issued by a corporation which 
shows a strong surplus of earnings based 
on very low rates. 

The layman, of course, though he recog- 
nizes that these general rules will help him 
in selecting safe investments, does not 
know how to apply them. In the long 
run the whole business of investment comes 
back to the banker, just as the whole busi- 
ness of law comes back to the lawyer. If 
you have a good lawyer you do not need 
to worry much about reading up the law 
on your own account; similarly, if you 
have a sound and conservative banking 
house with which you deal, you do not 
need to study very commty the technicali- 
ties of finance. 


THE SOLID MILLION IN GERMANY 


SECOND ARTICLE OF 
THE WORLDWIDE SWEEP OF SOCIALISM 


THE MOST SOCIALIZED NATION IN EUROPE BREEDING [00,000 NEW SOCIALISTS 
EVERY YEAR—A MIGHTY PROTEST AGAINST CASTE, 
DOLLAR SUFFRAGE, AND WAR 


BY 


SAMUEL P. ORTH 


(WHO HAS RECENTLY INTERVIEWED THE PRINCIPAL SOCIALIST LEADERS IN FRANCE, GERMANY, AND ENGLAND) 


N FRANCE Socialism means agita- 
tion. In Germany it means organi- 
zation. That is a_ difference in 
temperament, and also in economic 
and political conditions. 

Germany is medieval. “Divine Rights”’ 
is written on the brow of the Kaiser. 
Militarism is rampant, and lately there 
has been added the power of money. This 
is the trinity that rules Germany: a 
medieval king, a feudal aristocracy, and 
the pushing, parvenus of coal dust and iron 
filings. 

A more depressing triumvirate cannot 
be imagined. It embraces all that is 
arbitrary in monarchy, haughty in aris- 


tocracy, and snobbish in riches. 


The old Germany with its love for 
frugality, for learning and modesty, has 
retreated before the rush of the money 
getter. “Business has eaten the heart 
out of scholarship,’ one of her greatest 
scholars sorrowfully complained to me a 
few months ago. 

From the highest officials down to the 
lowest is a series of castes, like the serried 
steps of a pyramid, the king on the shin- 
ing summit, the humble officials below, 
These officials intermarry, they breed 
the spirit of stratification. 

All of this extends into private life. 
The Germans are from the cradle educated 
into a fixed system of layers. The career 
of a man is foreshortened before he begins 
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it. There are all sorts of schools, for all 
sorts of children. These children are not 
judged by their ability so much as by 
their parentage. 

Only one power is capable of breaking 
through these crusts — the money power. 
A millionaire can marry a duchess. One 
of the keenest of German publicists said 
to me, “Our social lines are as rigid as in the 
Orient, our worship of money as ardent 
as in America. We are a contemptible 
cross between America and China.” 

Germany is, then, the promising field 
for the eruptive forces of Socialism. 
Here the army is the most intrenched and 
the most insolent, the Government the 
most reactionary, and private wealth is 
growing daily in influence and arrogance. 

And in this fertile field, Socialism has 
grown in proportion to the hostility that 
king, army, and wealth have heaped 
upon it. 

Bismarck’s anti-Socialist laws read like 
a page out of inquisitorial Spain. Two 
attempts upon the life of the aged Emperor 
were the immediate excuse for these laws, 
that enforced every rigor known to 
militarism against the Socialists. Cities 
were put under a “minor state of siege,” 
a modified sort of martial law; Social- 
Democrats were not allowed to organize 
unions, were not permitted to have meet- 
ings without the permission of the police, 
and, at every meeting so permitted, police 
were present to dismiss the people as soon 
as they thought the law had been violated. 
The most trivial excuses were given to 
stop meetings. For instance, Bebel said 
in ene meeting: “Under our economic 
system the man stays at home and does 
the cooking, while the wife goes to the 
mill to work.” This mild arraignment 
of the existing order was sufficient to end 
the meeting. 

All Socialist papers, books, plays, songs, 
and even pictures, were put upon the 
Index Expurgatorius of this new political 
papacy, their importation was punished. 
There was a universal exile of Socialist 
leaders from the cities under the ban. 


A CELLAR PROPAGANDA 


What was forbidden in the open was 


done in secret, the propaganda was 


. 


/ 


pushed from the sunshine into cellars. 
The police were outwitted, the Govern- 
ment’s commission made plaintive re- 
ports, every year, of their inability to 
cope with the determined multitudes. 

Finally, after twelve years of useless 
efforts, after 1,400 publications of all kinds 
had been interdicted, and 1,500 persons 
imprisoned to serve an aggregate sentence 
of 100 years, the anti-Socialist laws were 
repealed. Not with the consent of the 
determined man who forced them upon the 
Empire; Bismarck’s jaw never relaxed. 
He wanted to make the punishment 
expatriation. But the Reichstag balked, 
even the conservatives were sick of the 
business. He prorogued the Parliament 
and went before the people. 


BISMARCK’S DEFEAT 


Then he learned what deep root this 
plant, whose buds he had been clipping, 
had taken in the years of darkness. The 
Social-Democrats left the House with 
11 members, they returned with 35. Back 
of these delegates of labor were 1,427,000 
votes. Bismarck resigned. And _ Bebel 
was justified in his proud dictum, made 
from the tribune whence the Chancellor 
had so often flayed him: “The Chancellor 
thought he had us, but we have him.” 
And Liebknecht, the scholar among the 
Socialists, shouted: “The anti-Socialist 
laws have gone down, and our red flag 
has gone up to the mast head.” 

Bismarck had made three mistakes: 
First, he headed off a true Liberal party, 
driving the liberal-minded workingmen 
into Social-Democracy: second, he tried 
to kill Socialism and its democracy by 
violence: third, he thought he could win 
the workman over by giving him a sub- 
stantial interest in the state. 

His elaborate scheme of paternal Social- 
ism was inaugurated by an old age pension 
act, followed by sick benefits and accident 
insurance. Nothing surprised the old 
statesman so much as the folly of his 
logic. : He had argued: the workman is 
not materially interested in the State; he 
turns to Socialism because the State in 
the abstract does not reach his intelligence; 
the State should give him something 
concrete to hold him, then he would have 
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a tangible interest at stake and Socialism 
would not lure him. 

In spite of his syllogism and its resultant 
pensions, Bismarck saw that the working- 
men kept on flocking into the Social- 
Democratic fold by the thousands. 

What is it, then, that the Social- 
Democrat wants? 

Let me elaborate a little more on the 
“socialized’’ condition of the German State 
to-day, then the answer-will be easier. 


THE MOST SOCIALIZED NATION 


Germany is the most “socialized”’ 
nation in Europe. The State owns all 
the means of communication, railroads, 
canals, post, telegraph, parcels post, tele- 
phones, wireless telegraph, and Zeppelin 
air-ships. The cities own the public 
utilities, are landlords of vast estates, own 
and manage markets, theatres, electric- 
power houses, bake-shops, meat shops, 
and factories. 

A German laborer may begin life at- 
tended by a physician or nurse paid by 
the State: he is christened by a State 
clergyman: is taught the rudiments of 
learning and his handicraft by the State. 
He begins his apprenticeship under the 
watchful eye of a State inspector who 
sees that the safeguards to health and 
limb are faithfully observed. He _ is 
drafted by the State into the army, de- 
voting two of his best years to the drill 
sergeant. He returns to work from the 
rigor of this discipline; the State gives him 
license to marry, registers his place of 
residence, and follows him from place to 
place wherever he moves. If he falls ill, 
his suffering is assuaged by the knowledge 
that his wife and children are cared for, 
and that his expenses will be paid during 
illness, and he spends his convalescence 
in a sumptuous State hospital. If he 
falls victim to an accident, the ample 
insurance, even if he be permanently 
injured, is a balm to his suffering.. If he 
unfortunately becomes that most pitiable 
of all creatures, a man out of work, city 
and State unite to find or make work for 
him. If he wanders from town to town 
in search of work, the cities through which 
he passes offer him free hospitality. If 
he wishes to move to another part of his 


town, the municipal bureau will be glad 
to help him find a house, or even lend him 
money to get one of his own. 

If he is in dispute with his employer, the 
Government furnishes a court of arbitra- 
tion. If he is sued by his master or wishes 
to sue him, the State has provided a special 
industrial court. If he is in trouble the 
city places a lawyer at his disposal. 


PENSIONS FOR EVERYBODY 


And if by rare chance, through the 
grace of the State’s strict sanitary regu- 
lations and by careful living, he reaches 
the age of seventy, he will find the closing 
days of his life eased by a pension, very 
small to be sure, but yet enough to make 
him more welcome to the relatives or 
friends who are charged with ministering 
to his wants. 

Two hundred thousand dollars a day 
is the price that Germany pays for this 
system of industrial pensions alone. More 
than 16,000,000 workmen are insured 
under the accident, old age, and sickness 
acts. This does not include the vast 
horde of officials who are pensioned in 
army and navy, preachers, teachers, 
judges, the national and local civil lists 
— policemen, firemen, janitors, and _ all 
the rest. There is only one considerable 
class of workers left out —the private 
salaried employees — such as clerks, steno- 
graphers, etc. There is a law now in the 
Reichstag extending the pension acts to 
this class. Then only a minority of the 
65,000,000 inhabitants will be without 
the benefit of some public stipend. Ger- 
many is the pensioner’s paradise. 

And it is in this land of cautious care- - 
taking for the humbler folk, that Social- 
Democracy casts half the Socialist votes 
for the world. 

What does the Social-Democrat want? 

First of all, he wants democracy. He 
wants property and prerogative subor- 
dinated to man. 

The Empire is a political hodge-podge. 
There are all sorts of governments, from 
Liberal Bavaria to the crabbed junkerdom 
(or landlordism) of Mecklenburg — there 
are principalities, dukedoms, kingdoms, 
and free crties, all with ancient charters, 
privileges, and prerogatives. None is demo- 























cratic, and most of them resort to ingenious 
devices to make a Social-Democratic major- 
ity remain a minority. 


ONE-VOTE MEN VS. FOUR-VOTE MEN 


For instance, take Saxony, an enlight- 
ened little kingdom, with Dresden, the 
art city, for its capital. Only two years 
ago this kingdom passed a new election 
law. The voters are divided into four 
classes. All males of, 25 years have one 
vote: those who have an annual income 
of about $335 have two votes; those with 
about $445 income have three votes: 
those with $525 have four votes. But 
in every case the income must be either 
from property or from professional service. 

There are 91 members in the Saxon 
diet. The new law arranged the districts 
so that only 43—LJess than half — are 
from the cities. The country vote is 
safely anti-Socialist. But the cities of 
Dresden, Chemnitz, and Leipsic have a 
large Social-Democratic population. In 
Leipsic the vote stood as follows: 

32,576 voters in the one-vote class cast 
32,576 votes. 

20,323 voters in the two-vote class cast 
40,646 votes. _ 

8,538 voters in the three-vote class cast 
25,614 votes. 

18,491 voters in the four-vote class cast 
73,964 votes. 


The four-vote class cast double the vote 
of the one-vote class, with about half as 
many voters. 

With this handicap the Social-Democrats 
went into battle. They won more than 
one half of the voters, but, elected 
only one fourth of the members. They 
were offered the vice-presidency of the 
Chamber of Deputies. But the offer had 
a string tied to it, they must attend the 
reception given by the king to the depu- 
ties. They had always refused to recog- 
nize Royalty in this way, and would not 
surrender now for the sake of office. 

Or take the ancient free cities. In 
Liibeck there are 120 members in the 
legislature, 105 of whom are elected by the 
electors whose income is $420 a year. In 
Hamburg no one can vote whose income 
is less than $252 a year. In Bremen the 
electors are divided into groups, each 
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group representing a certain kind of 
property or activity, and these groups 
elect the legislature. 

But the special grievance of the Social- 
Democrat is Prussia, the predominating 
state of the Empire. Here the three-class 
system prevails. Each electoral district 
is divided into precincts, the tax-payers 
of each precinct are listed according to the 
amount of taxes they pay, the largest 
payers on the top, the smallest on the bot- 
tom, of the list. The total amount of 
taxes paid is divided into three equal parts, 
those who pay the upper one third are 
class one, the middle one third are class 
two, the lower one third are class three. 
Each of these groups elects the same 
number of electors, and these electors 
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meet and choose the members of the 
legislature. Classes one and two usually 
combine to control the elections. Some 
queer things happen. For instance, one 
precinct in Berlin has 3 men in the first 
class, 8 in the second class, 294 in the third 
class. The eleven in classes one and two 
have everything their own way. In 1903, 
the Social-Democrats, for the first time, 
contested an election for the Prussian diet. 
The conditions are too hard for them to 
hope for success. They cast 314,149 
votes, and the Conservatives cast 324,157; 
the Social-Democrats failed to elect any 
representatives, the Conservatives elected 
143. In the last election, the Social- 
Democrats cast practically 24 per cent. 
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of the votes and elected seven members in a 
house of 420. The districts are so gerry- 
mandered that the rural population, com- 
prising 30 per cent. of the total, elect the 
majority of the members. 

The Social-Democrats are, first of all, 
demanding the abolition of property 
qualifications for elections. 

They are, secondly, demanding the same 
freedom that is vouchsafed to other mem- 
bers of the community. 


A SOCIALISTS “VACATION” 


They are the recipient of constant 
annoyances. The Government considers 
them enemies of monarchy, and excuses 
its petty persecutions on the ground of 
self-preservation. Men are still impris- 
oned for opinion’s sake. Last year Ernest 
Heilman, the clever editor of the Chem- 
nitz Volksstimme, the leading Social- 
Democratic organ of Saxony, was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
for writing and publishing a caustic but 
brilliant editorial on the Kaiser as landlord 
and taxpayer. He told me, some days 
before he began his “vacation,” as he 
laughingly called it, that all his assistants 
had served time for similar offenses. And 
wherever we went on the day of my visit, 
he was greeted by the workingmen in a 
jocular spirit and congratulated upon his 
opportunity to spend the hot months of 
summer in a cool place. This is the spirit 
in which these prosecutions are received. 
They engender no great respect or love 
for the Government. 

Police are still present at public meet- 
ings to remind the eager orators that 
freedom of speech is not a reality. And 
the presiding magistrate is usually content 
with the evidence of the policeman when 
the offending speaker is arrested. 

February 13, 1910, was set aside as a 
day for demonstrations in favor of uni- 
versal suffrage throughout the Empire. 
The following notice appeared on the 
bulletins of Berlin: 


IN JAIL 


Notice! The right to the streets is hereby 
proclaimed. The streets serve primarily for 
traffic. Resistance will be met with force of 


I warn the curious. 
Po.iceE PRESIDENT IAGo. 


Berlin, Feb. 13, 1910. 


arms. 


- ' The Social-Democratic papers called 
attention to the fact that the notices were 
written on the same forms that the Police- 
President so often used to announce the 
clearing of the streets of all traffic on 
account of military parades. 

The right to hold the demonstration 
being denied, they planned another to be 
held in Treptow Park. This the police 
also forbade, and placed sentries on every 
street leading to the park. One hundred 
and fifty thousand . Socialists then 
met, on the designated day, in the Tier- 
garten, in the very heart of the city, and 
so secretly had the word been given, and 
so quietly had it been executed, and so 
orderly was this vast throng of working- 
men, that the police knew nothing about 
it until the meeting was over and the 
crowds were dispersing. 

There are, every year, collisions with the 
police, followed by arrests. And every 
year, at the national convention of the 
party, the honor roll of the martyrs is read. 


THE ROAD TO SOCIAL SUICIDE 


Social-Democracy is, of course, un- 
fashionable. It is also politically suicidal. 
The Social-Democrat is not only ostra- 
cized from “society,” he is disqualified. 
from holding office. While he may vote 
for members of the national Parliament, 
he cannot become even a care-taker in a 
public comfort station. This disquali- 
fication is, of course, not a legal one. But 
it is more effective than any statute could 
make it. In Germany there has been no 
Briand, no John Burns. Schoolmasters 
with socialistic sympathies learned long 
ago to keep their opinions to themselves. 
The clergy in the State Church have only 
to recall the experience of Pastor Nau- 
mann, until recently a member of the Reich- 
stag as a Radical Liberal, who sacrificed a 
pastorate to his convictions.’ And pro- 
fessors in the University, who are not 
content with the “Socialism of the Chair,” 
remember the dismissal of Dr. Aarons, a 
Social-Democrat who had declared in 
public that Social-Democracy was the 
“lesser evil” that threatened the State. A 
law was promptly passed, prohibiting 
members of the University from meddling 
in any way with Social-Democrats. 
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So, if you are a lawyer, you cannot be 
a judge, if a minister, you cannot get a 
church, and if a scholar, you cannot get a 
chair — if you are a Social-Democrat. 

“Do you enjoy freedom from political 
interference in your position?” | asked 
a high official in the Insurance Office. 
“Absolute freedom,” he replied. “We 
can vote, talk, think as we please. Only 
we must not vote, talk, or think with the 
Social-Democrats. That warrants our im- 
mediate dismissal, on the ground that the 
Social-Democrats are bent on destroying 
the present Government.” 

The Berlin daily Vorwaerts, the great 
central organ of the party, is prohibited 
in the barracks. The poor recruit dares 
not even wrap his sausages and buns in a 
discarded copy, without being in imminent 
danger of the guard-house. 


THE SHADOW OF THE KAISER 


This sort of tyranny is only the shadow 
cast by the Emperor. He said publicly, 
with some want of tact, many years ago: 
“The Social-Democrats are a band of 
persons who are unworthy of their father- 
land.”” And more recently he said: “The 
Social-Democrats are a horde of father- 
land-less ne’er-do-wells.”’ 

The Socialists retaliate. To them the 
“divine rights’’ have become human folly. 
One of the workmen whose home | was 
visiting ‘said to me: “If the Kaiser were 
to come through this part of Berlin, | 
would draw the curtains to the front win- 
dows and take my children back into the 
kitchen. So would all my _ neighbors.” 
You look in vain for the picture of a 
Hohenzollern or of Bismarck in the homes 
of these people. Marx, Bebel, Liebknecht, 
La Salle, are there. 

They have their own petty tyrannies. 
If you want work you must join the union. 
If you want to be treated in a neighborly 
way, vote with the Social-Democrats. 
Many a small shop-keeper has felt the 
compelling force of boycotts, when he 
voted against the Social-Democrat ticket. 

In Prussia this feeling of personal 
hatred runs very high; there are no friendly 
good mornings between Social-Democrats 
and Conservatives. The Socialists do not 
mingle joyously with groups from other 
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pagties in the lobbies of the Reichstag. 
They are enemies. The Social-Democrats 
never attend a public function where 
they will be expected to cheer the Kaiser. 
This year they remained away from the 
opening of the new Berlin city hall for 
that reason. 

In South Germany there is no such 
bitterness. The King of Bavaria is not 
afraid to shake hands with Von Voll- 
mar, the Prince of Socialists and the 
Socialist among princes. But in Bavaria 
it is no mortal crime to call up a public 
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functionary on the telephone and ask him 
a question. Woe to the man who dares 
this in Prussia! Officialdom there can 
only be approached respectfully, by per- 
son or formal writing. 

Now it is quite clear what the Social- 
Democrats want. They want the same 
political freedom, the same political 
chances extended to the Social-Democrats 
that are given by the State to members 
of other parties. 

It is not physical comfort that they are 
seeking. In no other country in the world 
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great many questions about America, 


is the laboring man in such snug circym- 
stances. Let us take a walk through the 
suburbs of Berlin inhabited by working- 
men. -We will choose Rixdorf, a district 
controlled by the, Social-Democratic vote. 


AN EMPIRE WITHOUT SLUMS 


You are surprised at the clean streets, 
the trees, the lawns and flowers in the 
leading avenue; at the prosperous appear- 
ance of the flats and tenements, with 
their myriad balconies gay with flowers 
and vines. You enter a dozen courts and 
backyards, every one is scrupulously clean. 
You visit the workman in his rooms— 
there are only three or four, or maybe only 
two rooms. But they are all well lighted 
and neat. On the streets are troops of 
children, all comfortably clothed, none 
neglected. You compare them with the 
listless, ragged waifs of London. 

We stop to inspect the shop windows, 
to admire the pastries, meats, and vege- 
tables that these workers buy. Here is a 
hatter with a silk hat in his window. Who 
will buy a silk hat in this poor neighbor- 
hood? Your guide tells you, ‘Some fore- 
man or skilled mechanic.” 

Here you find no abject poverty. 
There is none. I asked a score of Rix- 
dorfers to tell me of poverty. Each one 
knew a widow or unfortunate neighbor 
who “had a pretty hard time of it.” “ But 
can’t you take me to a street where every 
home is in misery and people don’t know 
where the next meal is coming from?”’ 

“Ach, mein Gott, no, we don’t have 
that in all Germany!” 

And they do not. There is plenty of 
poverty — and the charity reports show 
a rapid increase — but it is clean, systema- 
tized. There are no slums — no stenches. 

And you wonder why these men are 
protestors. Why do they want to vote, 
to hold office, to help manage the big 
affairs when such comfort is their lot? 


REVOLUTIONISTS FOR THE RIGHT TO LEARN 


I mingled one evening with a group of 
laborers in their gardens. Every family 
contrives to have a garden—garten-laube 
— outside the city. We had talked long 
into the night on Socialism, politics, and 
social ideals, and they had asked me a 


especially about our free schools. Finally 
I told them [ couldn’t understand why 
they were such grumblers. After a long 
pause, one of them, a foreman in a machine 
shop, said: “Well, we German workmen 


are fairly well off. And I would be in- . 


clined to be content. 
go to the University.” 

There you have the answer. 
intangible barrier interposed between 
these intolerable castes that make the 
under-man feel wickedly toward the upper. 
Because the barrier is impassable. 

I learned, on inquiry, that this par- 
ticular foreman had an attractive and 
bright lad, and was eager for him to get on. 
But he spurned charity, and he could not 
afford the money required for his college 
education. Social-Democracy is a protest 
against political privilege and the hard- 
ening crusts of caste. 

These workmen for. fifty years have 
learned that if they want anything done 
they must do it themselves. The Social- 
Democratic party is the enginery of their 
power. And | do not hesitate to say that 
their party machine is the most perfect 
political organization in Europe: Ameri- 
can party machines are crude and ama- 
teurish compared with it. The only 
rival is the well-oiled, ball-bearing, silver- 
plated, inter-acting, noiseless mechanism 


But my boy can’t 


It is that 


- designed by the gentry of England for the 


running of the great Empire. 

The Social-Democratic party is a labor 
party and seeks the codperation of the 
labor unions. There are three kinds of 
these unions: the “Christians,” organized 
by the Centre party, to keep Catholic 


‘workmen within the fold; the Hirsh- 


Dunker unions, organized under the tute- 
lage of the Liberal party; and the Social- 
Democratic unions. Each kind of labor 
union has, therefore, some political signifi- 
cance. The “Christians” number about 
300,000; the Liberals, 100,000; and the 
Social-Democrats about 2,000,000. 

But the organization of the Social- 
Democratic unions is entirely independent 
of the party. There are two organizations. 
Not all members of the union vote-the 
party ticket. But all sympathize with the 
This. separateness of 


party programme. 
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SOCIALIST DEMONSTRATION IN FRONT OF THE REICHSTAG BUILDING IN BERLIN 
TO ADVERTISE THEIR DEMAND FOR UNIVERSAL MANHOOD SUFFRAGE 


organization is in itself an element of There are lecture, concert, and dance halls, 
strength. It gives spirit to the unionsand libraries, restaurants, lodgings for the wan- 
an accommodating temper to the party. dering craftsman, committee rooms, etc. 
In most of the cities these powerful The cultural activities of the party and 
Social-Democratic unions own huge club of the unions throw an illuminating side- 
houses (called § Gewerkschafts-bauser). light upon the character of the people 
Here you will find all sorts of conveniences. and upon the quality of their purpose. 
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THE KAISER’S FAITH IN WAR 


THE ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE RECRUITS BEFORE THE CASTLE IN BERLIN—A SPECTACLE THAT IS PECU- 
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THE GERMAN SOCIALISTS’ 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS, IN TREPTOW PARK, 





















There are night schools, lectures, educa- 
tional excursions, a juvenile department 
to bring up the youth in the gospel of the 
party, and in Berlin a training school for 
the more gifted young men who wish to 
become editors and politicians. There 
are art exhibits. Some years ago, a revolt 
took place against the filthy literature some 
German publishers were spreading among 
the young. Now the labor unions are 
publishing classics for youth and selling 
them at a nominal price to workingmen. 
Last summer, when | was in Berlin, 
three rooms in the Club house were fitted 
up as a model workingman’s home. 
Kitchen, bedroom, and _ sitting room, 
furnished neatly, cheaply, durably; the 
walls in subdued tints, hung with artistic 
prints. I have been in many homes in 
Charlottenburg where less taste and more 
money were displayed. These rooms were 
crowded several times a week with working- 
men and their wives, eager to learn. 
The party is controlled by an executive 
committee who govern with the dignity 
of a college faculty, the astuteness of 
politicians, and the frugality of tradesmen. 
There are 76 daily papers in the party 


IMPRESSIVE VOTE FOR PEACE 
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press, many weeklies and monthlies, and 
even juvenile and humorous journals. 
Some of the trade journals have a wide 
influence. The metal workers’ journal 
has 500,000 subscribers, and the masons’ 
journal 300,000. 

Last year more than 44,000 meetings 
were held, more than 23,000,000 circulars 
and 2,500,000 pamphlets distributed. 

The keynote of all this activity is party 
solidarity. “We have no factions, we 
are one. Personally, any Social-Democrat 
may think as he pleases and do as he 
pleases, but when it comes to political 
activity we insist that he act with the 
party,” Dr. Sidekum, one of the younger 
party leaders and editor of an influential 
monthly, told me. 

Evidences of party discipline are not 
wanting. The dogmatic Prussian element 
is particularly paternal in its scoldings of 
the South Germans, when the Bavarians 
or Badensians slip through the fingers of 
party rigor and vote for the budgets in 
their state legislatures. The annual party 
convention is the safety valve against this 
party czardom. Here everybody frees 
his mind with naive directness. Every 
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FED THROUGH STATE CHARITY 


WOMEN WAITING IN LINE FOR TICKETS THAT ENTITLE 
THEM TO RECEIVE POTATOES SUPPLIED FREE 
BY THE CITY GOVERNMENT OF MUNICH 


one says anything he likes and returns to 
his home, satisfied that he has had fair play. 

Solidarity there is, whatever the cost. 
And a class consciousness, a homogeneity, 
a brotherhood. They call one another 
comrades. 

Beneath this organization of party and 
of workmen is a fundamental wisdom, 





insisted upon everywhere: first be a good 
workman, then make your demands and 
vote. 

It is needless to add that capable men 
have arisen from among the humble to 
guide this powerful machine. The most 
interesting man in Germany is August 
Bebel, a woodturner. To belong to the 
party, dues are required, and _ willing 
service. The party membership _ has 
grown rapidly the last few years: in 1906 
it was 384,527; in 1907, 530,466; 1908, 
587,336; 1909, 633,309; 1910, 720,038; 
1911, 850,000. 

Here is a party of nearly a million, 
willingly paying dues from their frugal 
wages and glad to be sent into any party 
service where they can be useful. 

The following table shows the voting 
strength of the party: 











| PER CENT. a SEATS DUE 
YEAR VOTE OF TOTAL SEATS UNDER 

| BALLOT WON MANTIOOD 

SUFFRAGE 

1887 763,000 10 II 40 
1893 1,787,000 2 44 92 
1898 2,107,000 27 50 108 
1903 3,011,000 313 81 125 
1907 3,259,000 29 43 110 
1912 4,250,000 110 























CARRYING THE BURDEN OF MILITARISM 


WHICH FALLS MOST HEAVILY UPON THE POOR, BOTH IN MONEY AND IN THE LOSS OF THE YOUNG 
MEN’S YEARS OF ARMY SERVICE 





















This does not show their present strength. 
Their enemies were jubilant in 1907 
when they cut their representation in two. 
) The Kaiser, with military phrase, said, 
) “The Socialists have been ridden down” 
‘?  —as cavalry rides down. They thought: 
i now is the beginning of the end of Social- 
> ism. They were mistaken. Many of the 
5 lost seats have been regained. And the 
; 7 elections of 1912 added another blow to 
their hopes. The Socialists emerged with 
110 members, or 27 per cent. of all. 
In city and provincial politics, the 
| party is not so powerful. | have shown 
how local election laws _ discriminate 
against them. In_ nineteen provincial 
legislatures they have 186 members; in 
396 city councils, 1813 members; in 2,009 
communal councils, 5,720 members. 

In the Reichstag the Socialist group 
is the centre of daily commotion and 
: interest. “Our entire public life centres 
) about this party,” complained a National 
| Liberal member, because the ministers 
gave such elaborate replies to the Social- 
Democrats and barely a word to the 
other groups. 

Of the Socialistic side of the movement 
nothing very definite can be said. The 
party is Democratic first, Socialistic sec- 
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THE GOAL OF GERMAN SOCIALISTS 


WHOSE BITTEREST COMPLAINT IS THAT THEY CANNOT 
SEND THEIR SONS TO COLLEGE. STUDENTS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIPSIC 


ond. I asked Herr Bebel how much of 
the Utopian was left and he replied, “We 
are too busy doing things to dream. 
When | was converted to Socialism, when | 
was Saul and became Paul, we were so over- 
whelmed with misery and so persecuted 
that we naturally thought violent revo- 
lution was the only way to make things 
better. Since then I have seen the most 











THAT COSTS THE GERMAN NATION $305,000,000 A YEAR. 
THE ROYAL PALACE AT POTSDAM . 





THE BURDEN OF MILITARISM 


PARADE OF THE KAISER’S GUARD BEFORE 
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JOHANNES KAEMPF 


THE RADICAL WHO WAS RECENTLY ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF THE REICHSTAG 


wonderful changes come over society. 
We have won victory after victory. New 
problems have arisen that Marx never 
dreamed of. We have accomplished all 
this progress by meeting each problem 
specifically. So we have learned to look 


upon our work as transforming, not over- 


throwing, society. But our ultimate goal 
of social ownership of the great forces of 
production and distribution is constantly 
before us. And, believe me, some day the 
break will come, and the flood will sweep 











THE GERMAN KAISER 
WHOSE HATRED OF SOCIALISTS IS REFLECTED IN THE 
SEVERE TREATMENT THEY RECEIVE FROM 
PUBLIC OFFICIALS 














AUGUST FERDINAND BEBEL 


THE WOODTURNER WHO IS THE LEADER OF 
THE GERMAN SOCIALISTS 


everything before it; then will come the 
end of centralized wealth and tyrannical 
government.” 

Von Vollmar, the gentlest and most 
cultured of gentlemen, who sacrificed 
social distinction and political opportunity 
to his convictions, told me: “When | 
was young, and the State hounded us _ to 
death, I naturally believed revolution 
the only way to general betterment. 
But that has all changed. We have 
already revolutionized Germany. When 
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KARL LIEBKNECHT 
THE SOCIALIST WHO WAS RECENTLY ELECTED TO THE 
REICHSTAG TO REPRESENT THE KAISER’S HOME 
DISTRICT OF POTSDAM 

















I look back thirty years | marvel at what 
has been done. We must not be so stupid 
as to fasten our hopes on violence. The 
ferment works day and night. Change 
is constant.” 

Of the old-fashioned Marxians, Kautsky 
is still the orthodox prophet and Rosa 
Luxemburg the fiery evangelist. But even 
their utterances are growing ever tamer. 

Nobody is bothering very much about 
the “new social order.” Every one is 
anxious about the troubles of to-day. 

The Social-Democrats never vote for 
the army and navy appropriations. They 
are anti-militarists but not anti-patriots. 
Von Vollmar said, in the Bavarian diet, 
some years ago: “If the necessity should 
arise for the protection of the realm against 
foreign invasion, it will be seen that the 
Social-Democrat is as patriotic as his 
neighbor. On the other hand, if the 
foolish notion should ever arise to use the 
army for the support of a waning class 
prerogative, for the defence of indefensi- 
ble demands, and for the crushing of those 
ambitions which are the product of our 
times and the necessary result of our 
economic growth, then we are of the firm 
conviction that the day will come when the 
army will remember that it has come from 
the people, and that its own interests are 
those of the masses.” 

Las summer, at the Social-Democratic 
conv@Mtion at Jena, while the Morocco 
trouble threatened war between Germany 
and France, Herr Bebel made a remark- 
ably brilliant speech, that was reported 
by the column throughout Europe and 
had a far-reaching influence in settling 
the question. He vividly described the 
horrible actualities of war, and scathingly 
denounced our “civilization” for permit- 
ting the “killing of men for the conquest 
of land.”’ He intimated that the Socialists 
would not refuse to fight im defense of 
their fatherland, but that they would do 
everything in their power to prevent war. 

German disarmament will be long in com- 
gin, but when it does come it will be a 
proletarian, not a capitalist, victory. 

Definitely it can be said that German 
Socialism has coerced the Government, 
slowly but surely, from absolutism into a 
gradual recognition of democracy; that 
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it has compelled the wealth of the land to 
share some of its profits with the working- 
men, in the form of pensions; and that 
it is working valiantly against the military 
tyranny that costs the nation a million dol- 
lars a day and the young man two of the 
best years of his life. In private property 
it has not made many dents. 

What are the prospects of this unique 
party? It isa laboring man’s party. Of 
its 110 members in the Reichstag, the 
majority are laboring men, the others are 
editors, lawyers, etc. A large majority 
of the workingmen are already in the fold. 
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THE LUXURY OF GERMAN SOCIALISTS 


THE INNER COURT OF THE CLUB HOUSE FOR SOCIALIST 
WORKINGMEN IN BERLIN 


There are only two directions in*which 
it can hope for recruits: among the 
agricultural laborers and the small busi- 
ness men and tradespeople. The agri- 
cultural laborer is almost hopeless. He 
is stolid, stupid, without blood or fire. 
The Church and the junker (large land- 
owner) have him between them. 

But there are many evidences that the 
small tradesman and the business man are 
looking toward Social-Democracy for help 
against the trusts that are squeezing him. 
Von Vollmar told me that a great many 
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SOCIALISTS CANVASSING FOR VOTES AT A POLLING PLACE 


business and tradesmen voted for him 
in Munich. And my conversations with 
a number of tradespeople in South Ger- 
many bears out the general opinion that 
the barrier is breaking down. A _ well 
known business man in Baden told me 
that he had several times voted for Social- 
Democrats, and that many of his business 
acquaintances had done likewise. 

Dr. L. Frank, of Mannheim, the “New 
La Salle”’ of the party, said to me: “There 
are many of the students and younger 


professional men, lawyers, journalists, 
engineers, etc., coming over to us. They 
see the futility of the so-called Liberal 
movement. And they learn we are not as 
revolutionary as we are painted. I con- 


sider our ability to attract the intellectuals 


the real test of our strength, the thermom- 
eter that registers our power.” 

When Social-Democracy becomes both 
proletarian and intellectual liberalism, 
some strange changes will be wrought in 
the German hierarchy. 








HEADQUARTERS OF THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS ON ELECTION NIGHT 























HOW PACKAGES WEIGHING ELEVEN POUNDS MAY BE SENT 
MAIL AT TRIFLING COST IN GERMANY, FRANCE, 





WHEN WE GET THE PARCELS POST 


LONG DISTANCES BY 
ENGLAND, SOUTH 


AFRICA, CHINA, AND-——-SOME DAY—IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


F YOU happen to live in Phillips- 

town, U. S. A., and want a dozen 

fresh-laid eggs every day direct from 

a farmer, the easiest and cheapest 

way to get them is to have the 
farmer send them to you by the newly 
esiablished “agricultural parcels post.” A 
dozen eggs weigh about a pound. If the 
package does not weigh more than an ad- 
ditional quarter-pound, the postage will be 
six cents, in any kind of postage stamps. 
Or if you want a couple of pounds of but- 
ter, a pot of jam, a jar of honey, a pair of 
tender young “broilers,” or a fat duck, 
your farmer can wrap them up, put the 
necessary stamps on them, hand them to 
the rural carrier the next time that func- 
tionary passes, and the parcel will be de- 
livered to you as fast as the mails can 
carry it. And if your farmer wants tea 





or tobacco, garden seeds or a cake of yeast, 
he can telephone or write to the store- 
keeper at Phillipstown and have the 
articles mailed at the same rate of postage 
—six cents for anything up to a pound 
and a quarter, twelve cents from that up 
to three pounds, sixteen cents for a pack- 
age from three to six pounds in weight, 
twenty cents if it be more than six and less 
than nine pounds, and twenty-four cents 
for any heavier package up to eleven 
pounds. 

That’s what you can do if you live in 
Phillipstown, U. S. A. — Union of South 
Africa. But if you live in Phillipstown in 
our U. S. A., — United States of America 
— you can’t do anything of the kind. 

To be sure, there are rural carriers 
traveling once, twice, or three times a day 
between most of our post offices and the 
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EXPRESS PACKAGES THAT OUGHT TO GO BY PARCELS POST 


BULKY 


outlying farms — 42,000 of them, cover- 
ing about a million miles of roads every 
day, in vehicles perfectly able to take 
loads of from 100 to 200 pounds over the 
average road. But they start out from 
their respective post offices with average 
loads of 25 pounds and return with prac- 
tically no loads at all. For in the United 











AND HEAVY SMALL SHIPMENTS THAT NOW 


PAY HIGH RATES SHOULD GO CHEAPLY BY MAIL 


States of America we haven’t any kind of 
parcels post at all, except a service that 
costs so much nobody uses it for anything 
weighing more than an ounce or two, that 
limits the weight of parcels carried to a 
trifling maximum, and that bars from the 
mails entirely the eggs and butter, honey 
and jam, and broilers and ducks that the 














EXPRESS EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE THAT DUPLICATES POSTAL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE 
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WHEN WE GET THE PARCELS POST 











WHERE A PARCELS POST WOULD REDUCE THE COST OF LIVING 


AND IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF THE FOOD OF CITY DWELLERS, BY CARRYING FRESH PRODUCE 
DIRECT FROM THE FARM TO THE CONSUMER 


people of Phillipstown, Union of South 
Africa, can have sent ir from the farm, 
whenever they want them. 

For the United States Post Office 
charges sixteen cents a pound postage and 
limits packages to four pounds. So the 
farmer does not use the mails for his 
packages. But he does use the rural 
mail carrier enough to show that a parcels 
post would be a great service to him; 
for if he wants packages that are unmail- 
able or heavier than the four-pound limit 
delivered to him by rural carrier, he can 
get them -— provided the person who is 
sending them to him first takes them to 
the post office for the postmaster’s in- 
spection, to make sure there is no reason- 
able excuse for charging postage on them 
and provided the postmaster then gives 
his permission for the carrier to take them, 
and provided the carrier is willing to 
perform the service and does not charge 
too heavy a fee for it. But that is the 
nearest approximation we have to any 
kind of parcels post. Even under these 
conditions there were 138,490 packages 
carried by Rural Free Delivery carriers 
outside the mails, in the month of January, 
1910, of a total weight of 914,318 pounds 
and nine ounces. Nobody knows how 
much the carriers charged for this service. 
Whatever profit there was in it went into 
their pockets. They alone were respon- 
sible to the shippers and the consignees, 


and the Government’s only concern was 
to see that they did not carry anything 
on which, under the postal laws and 
regulations, a tax of 16 cents a pound 
could be levied. 

South Africa is a long way off, however, 
and there are other aspects of the parcels 
post besides the agricultural one. The 
shipment of merchandise, gifts, personal 
effects from city to city is as necessary 
in modern civilization as is the trans- 
portation of commodities to and from the 
farm. England isn’t as far away as South 
Africa. How do they solve the problem 
there? 





A RURAL FREE DELIVERY CARRIER 


OF THAT SERVICE WHOSE INSPIRING EFFECT UPON 
COUNTRY LIFE CRYSTALLIZED THE SENTI- 
MENT FOR A PARCELS POST 
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LETTER POSTAL EQUIPMENT THAT COULD BE UTILIZED FOR PARCELS ALSO 


By the general parcels post. Anything 
and everything, up to eleven pounds in 
weight and with some reasonable restric- 
tions of the methods of packing and of the 
bulk of the packages, is carried in the mails 
— collected from boxes or postal stations 
and delivered at your house just like 
letters — at rates that begin at 6 cents 
for a single pound and end with 22 cents 














for 11 pounds. But the British Islands are 
a small country, you may say, and the dis- 
tances are short. Well, the British Post 
Office will carry an 11-pound package 
700 miles for 22 cents — as far as from New 
York to Cincinnati. An American wish- 
ing to send the same weight of merchandise 
700 miles can ship it by express for from 
75 cents up. Or, if it can be divided into 
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BY SOLVING 





THE AUTOMOBILE HAS REMOVED ONE GREAT OBJECTION TO A PARCELS POST 
THE PROBLEM OF DELIVERY OF HEAVY AND BULKY PACKAGES 
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GERMAN POSTAL OFFICIALS CHECKING UP PARCEL DELIVERIES 
NOTE THE SIZE OF THE PACKAGES 


two 4-pound packages and one 3-pound 
package, he can send it by mail for $1.76, 
whether it is to go from Boston to San 
Francisco or from New York to Jersey 
City. And if you think it is no concern 
of Americans what the British Post Office 
does for the people of the United Kingdom, 
ponder the fact that the British shipper 


can address a package to any point in the 
United States, drop it in the British mails, 
and have it delivered at its destination in 
the United States whether that be Sitka or 
Siasconset, for 61 cents for a 3-pound 
parcel, 85 cents for a 7-pound parcel, 
or $1.09 for an 11-pound parcel. From 
the port of New York, however, the British 
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NOTHING NEW ABOUT PARCELS POST 
AN OLD PICTURE OF THE LONDON-BRIGHTON PARCELS COACH IN ENGLAND 



































WHEN WE 


GET THE PARCELS POST 








AS THEY DO 
PARCELS POST DELIVERY WAGONS 


parcels post is handled in the United 
States by the American Express Company, 
which carries the packages for the foreign 
Government for 24 cents, while charging 
Americans up to $1.65 for the same service. 
In. sending parcels the other way, however, 
the charges are entirely different. If an 
American takes an 11-pound parcel into 
any American Post Office, he can send it 
to-England for $1.32 instead of $1.09, or 
for 12 cents a pound, but he cannot mail 
it at any price from one American Post 
Office to another. 

Perhaps they order these things better 
in Germany. In some respects that is 
true. A person can go shopping in Berlin 
and have his purchases sent home by 
parcels post, eleven pounds for six cents, 
if the distance is ten miles or less; for 
twelve cents if it is more than ten miles 
—and there are air-line distances of 850 
miles in Germany. But the service of the 
Imperial German Parcels Post does not 
stop there. You may add weight to the 
parcel up to a limit of 110 pounds — 
actually ship live dogs, goats, bicycles, 
baby-carriages — anything that will go 





IT IN GERMANY 
LOADING AT A GERMAN POST OFFICE 


into a railroad car and does not weigh 
more than 110 pounds, by mail. The 
additional postage charges for weights 
above eleven pounds are arranged on a 














WHAT A PARCELS POSTMAN LOOKS LIKE 
AN EVERY DAY SIGHT IN GERMAN TOWNS 








UNLOADING EUROPEAN MAIL AT NEW YORK 


zone system, beginning with a trifle less 
than half a cent a pound for 46 miles and 
running up to about 53 cents a pound for 
distances more than 692 miles, for the ad- 
ditional weight. Nor does the Imperial 
German Parcels Post —a wonderfully effi- 
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cient institution against which there is no 
private competition — stop there. For the 
benefit of the German shipper it carries his 
parcels to America and delivers them for 
him to the addressees in New York City, in 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, or Hoboken with 
its own wagons, for a maximum charge 
of 88 cents for an 11-pound parcel from 
any point in Germany. The blue-painted 
wagon of the Imperial German Parcels 
Post may be seen any day in the streets 
of New York, delivering packages that 
have been carried possibly 800 miles by 
rail and certainly 3,000 miles by water, 
at a total cost of eight cents a pound, 
though the resident of Hoboken must 
pay sixteen cents a pound to his own post 
office to send a package across the North 
River, a scant mile. And if the German 
package is destined for an interior point, 
the express company takes it for an ad- 
ditional 24 cents to any part of the United 
States. 

The United States is a big country, and 
it probably would not be feasible to make 
a general parcels post rate on the basis 
of that of Belgium, for instance, where 
a package of 132 pounds is carried any- 
where by post for 22 cents, with an extra 
charge of only 6 cents for house-to-house 
collection and delivery and 10 cents more 





THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT MAINTAINS A PARCEL DELIVERY IN NEW YORK 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF GERMAN MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS WHO USE THE IMPERIAL MAILS 























for fast train service. But so is Australia 
a big country — not so very much smaller 
than the United States of America — 
and there one can send parcels of a pound 
for twelve cents, with six cents added for 
each added pound. European’ Russia 
is more than two thirds as large as the 
United States and a postage charge of 
34 cents carries an 11-pound package by 
mail to any part of it, and 95 cents will 
carry the same parcel from St.” Petersburg 
to Saghalien Island, off the eastern coast 
of Siberia, or to any other point in the 
Russian Empire. And by paying at ap- 
proximately the same rate for the 
additional weight one may post parcels 
up to 120 pounds in the Russian Post 
Office and they will be delivered. And if 
the area covered has any bearing on the 
question, consider China, half as large 
again as the United States, with its parcels 
post rate of a dollar for twenty-two pounds 
anywhere in the Republic — or Empire — 
whichever it may happen to be when this 
is published. 


WHY WE HAVEN'T GOT IT 


The question naturally arises. If the 
parcels post works to the advantage of 
the public in these countries and the rest 
of the civilized nations of the world, which 
all have it, why do we not have it in the 
United States? Mr. Wanamaker, more 
than twenty years ago, answered that ques- 
tion. He said, in one of his reports as 
Postmaster General, that there were four 
reasons why we did not have the parcels 
post — the Adams Express Company, 
the American Express Company, the 
United States Express Company, and 
Wells, Fargo and Company’s Express. 
With ten express companies now doing 
business, as against four then, there would 
seem to be a multiplicity of reasons against 
the parcels post. But two things have 
happened that had not occurred in Mr. 
Wanamaker’s day in office. Rural free 
delivery has been established by the Post 
Office, and the express companies have 
been placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. And 
because of these things, we are going to 
have the. parcels post in the United 


States — sometime. 
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Believing in the parcels post, President 
Taft has recommended it. In a special 
message to Congress last December he pro- 
posed, as a preliminary step, that it should 
be established on certain selected rural free 
delivery routes, and that is the way in which 
it probably will be started. That is the way 
Postmaster General Hitchcock wants to try 
it out. Mr. Hitchcock can hardly be 
accused of being a parcels post enthusiast. 
He sees obstacles to the collection and 
delivery of parcels in the big cities for 
instance. Likewise, he does not believe 
in cheap postage, as a general rule. But in 
his last annual report he advocated the 
rural free delivery parcels post, and in 
his testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Reads, on Nov. 
13, 1911, he said: 





I favor making a beginning on the rural 
routes, but that beginning should be followed 
as rapidly as possible with an extension of the 
parcels post system to other branches of the 
postal system. My plan was to start with the 
rural routes, follow that almost immediately 
with delivery in the carrier service in cities and 
towns, and after those two branches of the 
service were organized, to take over the railway- 
express business, thus making a general system. 


Mr. Hitchcock suggested a rate of twelve 
cents a pound, with a minimum charge 
of twelve cents, as a general parcels-post 
rate, limited to eleven-pound parcels. 

Congress wants the parcels post, the 
public want it. Farmers, villagers, city 
dwellers, business men — excluding certain 
well-defined classes which will be more 
specifically identified later — want it. The 
National Grange and most of the state 
granges have indorsed it. Labor organiza- 
tions and woman suffrage associations and 
consumers’ leagues and dozens of other 
organizations composed of ordinary, aver- 
age citizens have sent delegations to 
Washington to demand the parcels post 
as a matter of right and justice, as a means 
toward keeping the cost of living down and 
making it possible for more people to live 
in the country by establishing better 
communication between country and city. 


ITS ENEMIES 


Why do we not have the parcels post, 
then? One of the chief objections to the 
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establishing of it is the argument of 
“paternalism.” Individualists contend 
that the Government has no right to take 
over ‘what can be done by private enter- 
prise. This objection, however, is losing 
much of its force by the mere passage of 
time. Another potent stock argument is 
that the express companies are doing the 
carrying business cheaper than the Govern- 
ment can possibly do it. The first step 
toward the explosion of this argument was 
taken when the express companies were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the Hep- 
burn Rate Law of 1906. According to 
their own figures, the entire plants and 
equipments of the ten express companies 
doing business in the United States, in- 
cluding all their real estate holdings, could 
be duplicated for $29,962,373. That 
sum represents, however, the investment 
of earnings and not’ of original capital, 
of which it is doubtful if as much as 
$1,000,000 was ever invested. The ex- 
press companies collected among them in 
the fiscal year ending in 1911, $141,791,975 
gross revenues, of which about half 
went to the railroad companies, leaving 
net earnings after paying the other ex- 
penses of their business of $11,595,045. 
Viewing these figures, it was plain enough 
that the Government or almost any agency 
could do the -business cheaper than the 
express companies were doing it. 


THE MAIL ORDER BUGABOO 


The method that the express companies 
and other middlemen have taken to defeat 
the parcels post is by endeavoring to con- 
vince the ‘rural merchants and retailers 
in small communities that if the system 
is adopted it will wipe every one of these 
small dealers out of business, cause rural 
communities to disappear, and leave the 
“mail-order” catalogue the only connect- 
ing link between the isolated farm and the 
congested city. 

This appeal to the little retailers has its 
effect. They have seen, or think they 
have seen, the mail-order houses getting 
business and dollars which should be theirs 
by right of geographic location. Their 
knowledge of economic principles is not 
great enough to permit them to see that 


the® parcels _post can be of very slight 
advantage:to the:mail-order houses, which, 
whether the system.is established or not, 
will:depend, for the transportation of their 
goods, on freight; because freight will 
always be:the cheapest:form of conveyance. 
No parcels post project ever suggested for 
adoption in America takes the 100-pound 
shipment into consideration at all. The 
general manager of a certain big mail 
order house testified before the Senate 
Committee that 82 per.cent. of their busi- 
ness was ‘shipped by ‘freight, 10 per cent. 
by express, and only 8 per cent. by mail. 
It is surely only a question of time until 
the country ‘dealer gets over his fright 
about the mail-order houses and becomes 
as eager.in his demands for the parcels 
post as the farmer now is. 


HOPEFUL SIGNS 


If one may judge by the expressed wants 
of the people and -by all the signs of the 
times, it is certain that conditions will be 
improved very shortly, even if we do not 
arrive at once at a complete and genuine 
parcels post. The express companies are 
trying to’save their bacon by a comprom- 
ise. This compromise is embodied in the 
Adamson bill, reported favorably in Con- 
gress by the House Committee on Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce. It provides 
for the regulation of express rates and co- 
operation between. the express companies 
and the Post Office to the extent of inter- 
changing business to or from rural free 
delivery:routes. The.provisions of the bill 
apply to all:packages under eleven pounds 
in weight and $80 in value. The maximum 
rates. provided in the bill range, by zones, 
from 2 cents.a pound between points not 
more than 250 miles apart to 12 cents a 
pound for distances of 2,000 miles or more, 
the intermediate steps being a 4-cent rate 
up to 600 miles, a 5-cent rate up to 800 
miles, 7.cents up to 1,200 miles and 10 cents 
for a.2,000-mile haul. The companies are 
required to deliver packages at these rates 
to rural free delivery carriers, who will 
deliver them along their routes without 
extra charge, and to accept from R. F. D. 
carriers parcels prepaid at the same rates, 
collected on the rural routes. 

On the other hand, there are several 
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out-and-put parcels post bills pending. 
Senator Obadiah Gardner of Maine has 
introduced one that calls for the purchase 
by the Government of the entire property 
and equipment of the express companies 
and the assumption of all their business. 
More closely in line with the ideas of those 
who have made a careful study of the 
parcels post is the O’Gorman-Sulzer bill, 
which increases the weight limit in the 
domestic postal service to 11 pounds and 
reduces the present one-cent-an-ounce rate 
on fourth-class mail matter to the third- 


class rate of one cent for two ounces. It: 


also provides that on all rural free delivery 
routes parcels up to one pound in weight 
are to be carried for one cent between any 
points on the route, up to 11 pounds for 
5 cents, and up to 25 pounds for to cents. 
These rates are exclusive of charges for 
registration and insurance. Even such a 
limited parcels post as this would be a 
long step beyond anything we now have 
in this country. 


EXPRESS COMPANY SCANDALS 


Why not let the express companies do 
the business, then? The investigation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
begun in 1911 and still under way, has 
brought out such a mass of testimony 
about the evil practices of the express 
companies that many of their supporters 
are now advocating the parcels post. 

The Merchants’ Association, the largest 
business organization in New York City, 
and 225 other business men’s associations 
acting with it, filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission more than a year 
ago charges against the express companies, 


which specified particularly complaints 


of unjust, unreasonable, and extortionate 
charges, excessive over-payment to the 
railroads on small parcels, the collection 
of double terminal charges when the goods 
are handled by two express companies, 
roundabout routing by agreement between 
the companies and the ignoring of rout- 
ing directions of the shippers, the increase 
of terminal charges when the length of 
haul is increased, excessive charges for 
insurance, extra charges for delivery of 
goods to steamship companies, failure to 
provide funds at minor offices for the re- 
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demption of their own money orders, 
engaging in the brokerage and commission 
business in competition with merchants, 
carrying parcels for foreign shippers at 
lower rates than domestic traffic, combin- 
ing with the railroad companies to conceal 
unjust rates, delay in settling claims, the 
common practice of collecting charges 
from the consignee on shipments prepaid 
by the consignor, and the establishment of 
different rates for the same distance from 
different points. 

One illustration of the way in which the 
express companies handle their business 
is typical of much of the evidence given at 
the inquiry. A shipper at Bridgeport, 
Conn., delivered a package addressed 
to a customer in Syracuse, N. Y., with 
instructions to forward it from New York 
by American Express. The Adams Ex~ 
press has the exclusive contract on the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad, 
the only road touching Bridgeport. The 
American Express operates on the New 
York Central Railroad, the direct line 
from New York to Syracuse. But the 
Adams Express also has the contract for 
operating on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and a branch of the Pennsylvania touches 
Newark, N. Y., a point on the New York 
Central some sixty miles west of Syracuse. 
So, instead of taking the package fifty 
miles, from Bridgeport to New York, and 
then turning it over to the American Ex- 
press Company for the three hundred mile 
carriage to Syracuse, the Adams Company 
carried the package from Bridgeport to 
New York, thence to Philadelphia, thence 
to Harrisburg, Penn., thence to Stanley, 
N. Y., and thence to Newark, N. Y., neces- 
sitating a trans-shipment at each point 
named, and at Newark handed it to the 
American Express Company, which had 
but sixty miles to carry it. 

Investigators of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission found from the com- 
pany’s own books, in the year ending June 
30, 1910, records of over-collections by the 
Adams Express Company amounting to 
$67,197 and by the United States Ex- 
press Company, in the same period, of 
$22,026. One day’s waybills of the Adams 
Express Company showed over-collections 
of $267, and a single day’s over-charges by 
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the United States Express Company, as 
reported by the same _ investigators, 
amounted to $471. 

What is worrying the Post Office authori- 
ties, however, is the problem of collecting 
and delivering packages in the cities with- 
out losing money. The. express com- 
panies, for the cost of picking up and 
delivering parcels, average on all their 
business but 17 mills per pound. This 
amounts to less than the cost of the labor 
of clerks in ascertaining the rate to be paid, 
making out waybills, copying waybills 
into records of shipments forwarded and 
received, reporting shipments sent and 
received to the auditor, checking of way- 
bills by auditors against the records of 
sending and receiving agents and dividing 
percentages between express company and 
railroads. All these operations would be 
replaced in the parcels post by the postage 
stamp. The railroads would be paid for 
carrying the mails on some uniform basis 
such as now obtains. Surely this would 
not be ruinous to the Government. 

And the express companies would not 
perish, either, for careful estimates in- 
dicate that not more than 25 per cent. of 
their business would be taken over by the 
parcels post if all packages weighing less 
than 11 pounds were sent by mail. 


WHAT WE SHOULD DO WITH IT 


Some advantages of a rural free de- 
livery parcels post were indicated by wit- 
nesses who appeared during the last winter 
before the Senate Committee. J. H. Hale 
of South Glastonbury, Conn. is known 
throughout the country as “the Peach 
King.” Rural free delivery wagons 
run from Hartford past his house. 
“| have a farm on the other side. of the 
state, beyond New Haven, possibly forty 
miles from my own home,” said Mr. Hale. 
“There was a little implement | wanted 
the other day from the other farm, so | 
called up the superintendent on the tele- 
phone and told him to send it by mail. He 
could not do so, because it weighed five 
pounds, so-he had to hitch up a horse, 
drive three miles to the express office, pay 
twenty-five cents to bring it to an express 
office two-and-a-half miles from my own 
home, with the Connecticut River rolling 


between. I had to hitch up a horse-and 
drive two-and-a-half miles in each direc- 
tion, pay thirty cents for ferrying across 
the river, and it cost me in all more than a 
dollar to get that small part, to say nothing 
of the great inconvenience both to my 
superintendent and myself.” 

It is easy to extend Mr. Hale’s sugges- 
tion and understand how the R. F. D. 
parcels post would enable the farmer to 
obtain from his nearest village such com- 
modities as he requires by simply tele- 
phoning for them instead of, as now, hav- 
ing to hitch up and drive to town to get 
them. Tea and coffee from the grocer, 
a book from the public library, a harrow 
tooth or a bolt to repair a broken piece of 
farm machinery from. the hardware store, 
a bottle of castor oil from the druggist, or 
a pair of rubber boots from the general 
merchant — these are but suggestions of 
articles which the farmer often wants in a 
hurry, which the rural merchant usually 
has in stock, but which the existing 
machinery of distribution provides no 
means of delivering. And since the carrier 
has to return to the post office from which 
he started, what is to prevent him bringing 
in small quantities of farm or garden 
produce consigned by mail direct to the 
consumer in the town or to the store- 
keeper for sale? 

And if “garden truck,”’ why not Christ- 
mas presents between cities, merchandise 
between states—why not, in short, a 


genuine parcels post? Even the most , 


severe critics of the parcels post idea admit 
that it will work well on the rural free 
delivery routes. The cost of railroad 
transportation is a definite, fixed, known 
quantity. The only other element enter- 
ing into a complete parcels post system is 
a collection and delivery system for the 
cities and — if we are unwilling to take 
lessons from Germany or England — the 
express companies themselves have de- 
monstrated that this is the least expensive 
and most profitable part of their business. 

The blue wagon of the Imperial German 
Parcels Post has just rattled up Broadway. 
How long will it be before the red wagon of 
the United States Parcels Post will become 
as familiar an institution on every Main 
Street in America? 






































“WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO” 





TO BRING ABOUT TARIFF REVISION, BUSINESS PROSPERITY, ARBITRATION, AND 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE JUDICIARY 


‘BY 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


(PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES) 


WAS elected President of the United 

States on the Republican platform of 

1908. I ani trying to keep faith with 

the people, who elected me with the 

understanding that I would carry 
out the principles of that instrument. 

The Republican party declared in that 
platform that “in all tariff legislation the 
true principle of protectign is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties 
as will equal the difference between cost 
of production at home and abroad.”. The 
party went before the people on that issue 
and was sustained. 

Our Democratic brethren have de- 
parted from the faith on a tariff board 
which a majority of them once embraced, 
and, in the extraordinary session of last 
year, they passed three tariff bills without 
the aid of information from a tariff board, 
drawn in such an unscientific, unsystem- 
atic, and reckless way that | did not hesi- 
tate to veto them, in order that they 
might await the coming in of the report 
by the Tariff Board upon Schedule K, wool 
and woolens, which one tariff bill affected, 
and upon cotton and cotton manufactures, 
which another tariff bill affected. We 
should be entirely willing, upon the issue 
whether those bills ought to have passed 
in the form in which they were drawn, 
with the little information as to their 
effect which Congress had, or was able to 
furnish the Executive, to go before the 
country and invite a verdict of the people. 

I think that this is the issue upon which 
we may safely prove our good faith in 
regard to a desire to lower duties as far as 
possible consistent with the protective 
principle already stated. It brings us to 
the question, whether, in reducing duties, 
we are to reduce them with a view to the 
preservation of our industries and giving 





them a chance to live, or whether we are 
to act recklessly without information and 
without regard to a probable disastrous 
effect upon an important part of our 
business. We do not ask for any industry 
a rate which shall give it an opportunity 
to enjoy undue profit in competition with 
the foreign manufacturer, or which shall 
tempt our manufacturers to form a monop- 
oly in order to secure the artificial benefit 
of a rate that is higher than the difference 
in productive conditions. As an evidence 
of our good faith, we are ready and anxious 
to abide by the judgment as to the facts by 
a board of scientific investigators who 
know no party and no party interest in 
their researches, and only act as judges 
of the fact to find the truth. 


PROSPERITY AS A HIGH DUTY 


It seems to me that an Administration 
has no higher duty and can have no higher 
aim than to permit legitimate business 
to go on undisturbed and with that con- 
fidence in the Government which is 
essential to prosperity. It is assumed 
that the employers of labor are more 
interested in the continuance of prosperity 
than others, but, as a matter of fact, they 
are less seriously affected by lack of it. 
As far as the material comforts of life go, 
the man of capital will be provided whether 
we have good times or not.. It is those 
who work for daily wages whose welfare 
and happiness depend chiefly on pros- 
perity, and therefore it is the business , 
of Government, so far as it may, to remove 
all obstacles to prosperity and the going 
on of business, and to instil confidence into 
those who control capital so that it may flow 
out freely and increase and expand those 
enterprises upon which the wage-earner 
depends for his support and his livelihood. 
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I don’t mean to say that we may not 
have a specious prosperity, one which 
seems to be consistent with everybody’s 
happiness, but which merely covers un- 
fair business, and while there is the hum of 
the wheels of industry, still there are evils 
and defects that must be eliminated. But, 
other things being equal, the thing that 
brings the greatest happiness to the great- 
est number is general prosperity in busi- 
ness. Everything that I can do | shall 
do to bring about a state of confidence 
on the part of those whose investments 
make business go, in order that they may 
continue or increase those invcstments 
so that manufactures and business and 
production of all kinds may go on for a 
reasonable profit. At the instance of 
Secretary Nagel of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor | have called to- 
gether representatives of all the business 
organizations of the country, in order 
that we may have a national chamber of 
commerce which shall meet in Washington 
and give to the Governmental officers the 
benefit of their ripe experience in business, 
that we may get from the men who know, 
the things that ought to be done or ought 
not to be done in the interest of business. 


THE STING OF “ ANTI-TRUST”’ CRITICISM 


No charge has been made against me 
that went nearer to my heart than the 
charge that I, by the enforcement of the 
anti-trust law, was injuring the business 
of the country. | enforced it so far as 
lay in my power and duty because it is 
on the statute book. | enforced: it be- 
cause I believe it to be a good law, and | 
believe it when properly construed to 
make a right guide for business. I believe 
that by the construction of the courts 
of the jaws that are on the statute books, 
and by decisions that are yet to come, the 
line may clearly be drawn so that business 
may square itself to those boundaries 


“ which the law fixes. I hope that feeling 


against me on that account has abated 
— not that | am afraid to enforce the law, 
because | shall continue to do so — but 
because | believe in its reasonable enforce- 
ment, not with the view of disturbing busi- 
ness, but with a view to reconciling business 
to the limitations contained in that law. 


| should deprecate the suggestion of any 
so-called reform that involves consti- 
tutional changes, without our knowing 
exactly what we are going to do and what 
the effect of these changes will be. The 
Constitution has served us well, and we 
cannot hope, if it is to be amended 
radically, that those who look to the 
security and stability of this country 
will not be so alarmed that business will be 
interfered with on that account. | am 
not opposing amendments, just because 
I would have business undisturbed, be- 
cause amendments may be necessary, but 
what I would deprecate is the sudden 
suggestion of amendments for this end, 
and amendments for that, and having 
amendments for breakfast the next morn- 
ing as if the amendment of the funda- 
mental law were nothing but the repeal 
of an ordinary statute or the passage of 
an ordinary appropriation bill. 


IN DEFENCE OF PEACE 


There is one other subject which is a 
rather tender one with me. | am con- 
vinced that most of the audiences | had 
the privilege of addressing within the last 
year were in favor of passing and ratify- 
ing the peace treaties just as they were 
presented to Congress. It was not that 
these treaties were going to abolish war; 
nobody said they would; but it was that 
they were a step in the direction toward 
that practical ideal under which war might 
have been made almost impossible. If 
we had a treaty like that with every coun- 
try in Europe, the various countries might 
have made treaties of the same kind among 
themselves, and we should have had an 
interlacing of treaties to sustain an arbitral 
court into which any nation might have 
gone for the purpose of vindicating its 
right against any other nation, might 
have secured judgment and have that 
other nation abide the result, because of 
public opinion of all the nations of the 
world, or, if they did not respond to that, 
by an international police force. That 
is the ideal toward which we were reach- 
ing out. They have amended the treaty 
in the Senate and have put in so many 
exceptions that really it is very doubtful 
whether the adoption of such a treaty will 


























be a step forward. But I give notice that 
I have not lost interest in that point and 
I have no thought of surrendering, be- 
cause | intend, so far as | can and so long 
as | may raise my voice, to continue to 
favor general universal arbitration. | 
acknowledge and admit the power of the 
Senate, and I believe it to be a great part 
of the structure of our Government, and 
I would not have it eliminated for any- 
thing. I recognize the authority of the 
Senate and have no quarrel with the 
exercise of that authority, but the ulti- 
mate source of all authority in this Govern- 
ment is the people. It is the people who, 
by deliberate judgment — it may be after 
years and it may be after decades that 
they are aroused and make up their minds 
—can effect a reform which commends 
itself to their hearts and their souls and 
their minds, and it is upon them that | 
depend in this matter. It may be that 
it will not come to all of us, but it is com- 
ing, sure as fate. What abolished the 
duello? Was it anything but a sense of 
humor? Was it anything but apprecia- 
tion of the fact that a man who permitted 
himself to be shot at in order to satisfy 
his feeling about the insult that had been 
inflicted on him, merely made himself a 
mark? Is there anything more ridiculous 
than our going to war with some country 
on some subject important, perhaps, but 
not important enough to involve the lives 
of 100,000 of our citizens, or hundreds of 
millions of our treasure? Does not every- 
one know that the better way of 
settling questions of honor and every 
other question is to submit them to a 
tribunal of honest men who shall decide 
them according to the rules of right- 
eousness and law rather than to try them 
by the rules of might, settling them by 
might and not by right? I believe that 
universal arbitration is coming, because | 
believe in the common sense of the Amer- 
ican people that makes them play the game 
according to the rules and with a sports- 
manlike willingness to abide a judgment 
against them when it comes. This idea 
of statesmanship that insists that we shall 
always have the judgment, whether we 
are right or wrong, is a short-sighted idea 
of statesmanship. It does not abide in 
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the permanent morality of the world as 
we should wish to establish it. If we are 
going into the arbitration business, we must 
go into it all over, willing to endure defeat 
in order to sustain the court and not insist 
upon regulating the court every time it fails 
to come up to our expectations. 

We have treaties pending also with 
Nicaragua and Honduras to carry out the 
policy of the treaty with Santo Domingo 
and they ought to be ratified. The 
responsibility for bad government in those 
Central American States and for revolu- 
tion and disturbances must fall upon the 
shoulders of those who defeat the treaties. 
They are pending in the Senate, and it is 
the hope of all that, within a reasonable 
time, after full discussion, they may receive 
the approval of the necessary two thirds 
of that body. 


THE MENACE OF THE RECALL 


There are other aims of government to 
which reference might be made, such as 
the movement looking to greater economy 
and efficiency in government work and 
expenditures; penny postage through 
postal economies; extension of practical 
conservation acts; parcels post; revision 
of currency laws and prevention of panics; 
scientific study of industrial conditions 
and international investigaton of the high 
cost of living. But there is one subject 
to which I would refer in conclusion. 
Should the Republican party take up the 


judicial recall as one of its tenets, it would 


lose caste as a defender of our civilization, 
a maintainer of the Constitution, and an 
upholder of justice. When we depart 
from the principles of the independence 
of the judiciary —and by independence I 
mean not only independence of individual 
interests, but independence of majorities — 
we shall lose the valuable essence of the 
administration of justice and we shall 
retrograde to the point where the history 
of the decadence of republics begins. I 
am not unmindful of the necessity for 
judicial reforms, but that depends not on 
changing the character of the judges, but 
upon the change of procedure, the ex- 
pedition of judgments, and the reduction 
of the expense of litigation. These things 
must be the result of hard detailed work 
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ground of removal to high crimes and mis- 


by men willing to accomplish reforms with- 
out spectacular reward. The great body 
of our judges are learned, upright, patriotic 
men. It is entirely possible to provide 
for the removal of those who are not, by 
proper procedure before a tribunal in 
which the accused judge shall have a 
hearing. It is not necessary to limit the 


demeanors; it can be extended to incom- 
petence, or to neglect of any demonstrated 
departure from judicial duty. But let us 
have a hearing, let us have an impartial 
tribunal, and let us not take away that 
priceless and indispensable quality in the 
judiciary — its independence. 


HOW TO MAKE A FLYLESS TOWN 


ITH the hearty co- 

operation of practically 

the entire body of 

citizens, either as 

individuals or working 
through their hired men in the City Hall 
or the Town Council, several good-sized 
cities have practically abolished the 
fly; and every city can do the same if 
its citizens want to. 

The first and most difficult step is to 
convince the general public that flies are 
an actual menace to health. The next 
step is to make the public understand that 
it is possible to get rid of them. This 
educational work usually requires the 
initiative and energy of some group of 
citizens to make it effective. 

Get in touch with some local organiza- 
tion which has the interests of the town at 
heart. Your local chamber of commerce 
or business men’s club probably can be 
interested, at least to the extent of appoint- 
ing a committee with power to raise funds 
for this particular work. One of the 
most carefully planned and effective edu- 
cational campaigns against the fly is 
being conducted by the Women’s Munic- 
ipal League of Boston. Or,’ form a 
fly-fighting committee of citizens yourself 
or join the American Civic Association 
and organize a local branch of it. 

Now you can interest your local news- 
papers and your municipal government. 
Ask the city health officer to indorse the 
anti-fly campaign. He will do it. Get 
him to do it in writing. If he has no 


original ideas on the subject give him a 
copy of the 


“Fly Catechism” of the 


Indianapolis Board of Health and ask 
him to sign that. Here it is: 


1. Where is the Fly born? In manure and 
a 
2. Where does the Fly live? 
of filth. 

3. Is anything too filthy for the Fly to eat? 
No. 

4. (a) Where does he go when he leaves the 
vault and the manure pile and the spittoon? 
Into the kitchen and dining room. (b) What 
does he do there? He walks on the bread, 
fruit, and vegetables; he wipes his feet on the 
butter and bathes in the buttermilk. 

5. Does the Fly visit the patient sick with 
consumption, typhoid fever, and cholera in- 
fantum? He does — and may call on you next. 

6. Is the Fly dangerous? He is man’s 
worst pest and more dangerous than wild 
beasts or rattlesnakes. 

7. What diseases does the Fly carry? He 
carries typhoid fever, tuberculosis, and summer 


In every kind 


complaint. How? On his wings and hairy 
feet. What is his correct name? Typhoid 
Fly. 


8. Did he ever kill any one? He killed more 
American soldiers in the Spanish-American 
War than the bullets of the Spaniards. 

9. Where are the greatest number of cases 
of typhoid fever, consumption, and summer 
complaint? Where there are the most flies. 

10. Where are the most flies? Where there 
is the most filth. 

11. Why should we kill the Fly? 
he may kill us. 

12. How shall we kill the Fly? (a) Destroy 
all the filth about the house and yard; (b) pour 
lime into the vault and on the manure; (¢) kill 
the Fly with a wire-screen paddle, or sticky 
paper, or kerosene oil. 

13. Kill the Fly in any way, but KILL 
THE FLY. 


Because 
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14. If there is filth anywhere that you can- 
not remove, call on the Board of Health, and 
ask for relief before you are stricken with dis- 
ease and, perhaps, death. 


When you get your statement from the 
health officer, take it to the newspapers. 
Your local editors will see the news value 
of your fly campaign and will be glad to 
codperate with you. Get the physicians 
of your town to state their candid opinions 
of the fly and its habits, and see that the 
newspapers get those statements, too. 
Send to the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Washington for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 459, and to the American 
Civic Association, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, for some of its “literature” on 
the fly, and ask your State Board of Health 
for information. You will get a great 
deal of material which your local papers 
will be glad to print. Ask the editor if 
he ever noticed the “Swat the Fly” 
column that the Chicago Tribune runs 
every d.y during the warm weather, and 
that is gradually educating the people of 
all that section to the menace of -the fly. 

If you have funds, get a local artist to 
draw some cartoons illustrating the prog- 
ress of the fly from the manure pile by 
way of the garbage can, the cuspidor, and 
the sick room, to the sugar bowl, the cream 
pitcher, and the baby’s nursing bottle. 
Have cuts made from these and use them 
to illustrate posters and circulars that 
you can place in conspicuous positions. 
Many people will say they are “disgust- 
ing.” That is what they are for. 

Get the school children interested. 
Arrange for lectures in the public schools 
to impress on the children the danger of 
the fly. Get your Health Commissioner 
or a local physician to lecture. Or the 
American Civic Association can put you 
in touch with some lecturer who will give 
a talk on the fly, illustrated with lantern 
slides, for a small fee. Get your local 
moving picture theatre to order the “Fly 
Pest Film” through their regular film 
exchange, and show it on some occasion 
arranged for in advance and well adver- 
tised through your organization. This 
film can be rented from the General Film 
Company, at a very low rate. 

When your campaign of education is 
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well under way go after results vigorously. 
Start a “Fly Swatting” contest. Get 
your local merchants and health board to 
codperate in offering prizes to children 
for the largest number of flies caught 
before a given date. One of your news- 
papers probably will be glad to undertake 
such a contest in its own name, especially 
if your organization will do most of the 
work. Charitable organizations will help. 
Canvass your business section thoroughly 
and get the merchants to agree to keep doors 
and windows tightly screened and to set fly 
traps. Publish in the papers, daily or 
weekly, the names of merchants who are 
thus codperating in the war on the fly. 
Pay particular attention to meat markets, 
bakeries, groceries, fruit .stands, delica- 
tessen shops, and restaurants — every place 
of business where food is exposed. Make 
a roll of honor of places that agree to keep 
all food tightly screened. The wise mer- 
chant will quickly grasp the advertising 
value to himself of being included in this 
list. If your town is a small one you can 
easily place in the business districts 
enough baited fly traps near the curb 
to draw flies away from the stores and so 
reduce the danger. If farmers and others 
coming to town are accustomed to hitching 
their horses in the principal street, see 
that the street around the hitching 
grounds is kept cleaned up and disinfected, 
so the flies cannot breed there. 

See that every householder is supplied 
with information about the fly and how 
to get rid of it. Very full and practical 
instructions for the individual house- 
holder who wishes to make war on the fly 
were given in the May number of the 
Wor.p’s Work. Ask your city or village 
council to adopt the model fly ordinance 
prepared by the Indiana and Kansas 
State Boards of Health. It has been 
adopted in many municipalities in those 
states and its phraseology can easily be 
altered to fit conditions in any community. 

Keep your organization alive, to see that 
the town is kept clean. If it is possible, 
arrange for a complete disinfection with 
pyroligneous acid or some other disin- 
fectant. How effective such disinfection 
can be made is illustrated by the following 
description of the experience of Wilming- 
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ton, N. C., told by Dr. Charles T. Nesbitt 
who directed the work there. 


One of the social fixtures in Wilmington, for 
one or more centuries, has been the annual 
epidemic of typhoid. The sick rate is high 
enough to be gratifying to the medical pro- 
fession, but the death rate is discouraging to 
the undertakers. The average is about 4} 
per cent. Last May the epidemic started 
business a little earlier than usual, and with 
a little more evidence of activity. The local 
and state health authorities got busy very 
promptly, and had no trouble in finding colon 
bacilli in the municipal water supply. The 
people generally responded to the advice to 
boil all water used for domestic purposes 
irrespective of its source, and the majority of 
them carried out the other usual precautionary 
measures. The progress of the epidemic was 
in no wise affected, and strange to ‘say the 
victims were almost without exception members 
of families who lived in the best residential 
section of the city. 

Our new commission form of city govern- 
ment was then in its extreme infancy, and it 
decided among other good things to create 
a health department along new lines. The 
change was made on June 6th, and we of the 
new organization found the job cut out for 
us in getting rid of the typhoid. It was ob- 
vious that we must find the source of infection, 
for it was also obvious by this time that the 
water was not the infection-producing element. 

There were flies, and flies, and flies. All 
sorts and conditions of flies, and in countless 
millions. There were most excellent reasons 
for this plague: more than five thousand open 
surface privies, six hundred city-kept cows, real 
Colonial horse stables everywhere, and hogs. 
There was a screen ordinance somewhere, but 
it had gotten mislaid when there were two 
grocers on the old board of aldermen. 

It just had to be war on the flies. They were 
certainly the next best bet, and the new health 
department was considerably impressed with 
the necessity for justifying its establishment. 
And we had to produce a wallop that would get 
a million a minute to get within sight of the 
rate of reproduction so discouragingly figured 
out by Doctor Howard. 

It reasoned out like this. Putrefaction and 
fly production are ‘indissolubly associated. 


Stop the putrefaction, and there might be. 


some chance of stopping some one of the vital 
processes of the fly. With the above described 
conditions it was certain that there were 


several tons of filth too many to be gathered 
up and destroyed. The filth had to be de- 
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stroyed for fly feeding and breeding purposes 
where it lay. 

I stated the situation to my friend Tom 
Pritchard, who is a chemist, and demanded 
that he tell me at once what would kill fly 
eggs and larve, stop putrefaction, at least 
smell like’ a disinfectant, and be immediately 
available in large quantities at about one 
cent per gallon, delivered. He brought me a 
bottle of something in less than an hour which 
he said might possibly do. He explained that 
once upon a time, before the era of Doctor 
Wiley, the pork packers everywhere used this 
stuff in the mural decoration of hams and 
bacon. They called it ‘Liquid Smoke,” and 
that is exactly what it smelled and looked like. 
Chemists call it pyroligneous acid. It is a by- 
product in the manufacture of turpentine when 
the wood is directly distilled. Thanks to 
Doctor Wiley, this acid was a drug on the local 
market. 

We ordered the visible supply, and at six 
A. M. on June 8th the fly-killing campaign 
began. A cart bearing two barrels of acid 
was sent to each of four street intersections, 
two blocks apart each way. B.side the 
driver, four men accompanied each cart, and 
each man carried a twenty-quart iron sprink- 
ling can. Each man was instructed to enter 
one of the blocks facing his station, and to 
soak thoroughly every spot that he could find 
which looked like a good place for flies. It 
took five days to cover the entire city in this 
way, and as we had enough acid and flies left 
over we repeated the operation at once, much 
more effectively than the first time. This 
work was done under the personal direction 
of the chief of the Sanitary Police. 

We repeated this process four more times 
between June 20th and August ist, when the 
available funds were exhausted. The flies 
left town. The effect was very perceptible by 
the time the second sprinkling was completed, 
and when the third was done there were so 
few left that the old inhabitants began to 
search their memories for like instances in the 
past. 

Dr. T. B. Carrol, our meat and milk inspector, 
who has done more to save baby life than any 
other man of my acquaintance, shared the 
curiosity of the department as to the rationale 
of the fly exodus We started some laboratory 
tests to find out, while the first round was 
being made. We secured a quantity of manure 
which contained fly eggs and larve and put it 
in tightly screened boxes. At the end of the 
normal periods of incubation and transition we 
had as fine a crop of flies as could be desired. 
We are glad that we did not make the labora- 
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tory tests first. If we had, we probably would 
not have learned that pyroligneous acid makes 
the feeding and breeding places of flies so 
disagreeable that they either starve, emigrate, 
or fail to breed. 
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The foregoing chart of the epidemic and 
its relation to the sprinkling is sufficient 
proof of the efficacy of the work, and of the 
typhoid carrying power of the fly. 

The investigations were based on a careful 
analysis of 174 cases in which we used the form 
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of questioning and procedure suggested by Mr. 
G. C. Whipple in his work on the epidemiology 
of typhoid. The sprinkling, from beginning to 
end of the process, usually occupied a period 
of four or five days. The results of this 
investigation excluded both water and milk 
as the source of infection. Since that time, 
our study of the cases which appeared 
after the fly extermination work was discon- 
tinued and after the flies came back leaves little 
doubt that soil pollution from the surface 
privies carried to shallow driven wells, and the 
fly as carrier direct from the privy to the food, 
were the sources of infection of the greatest 
importance here. 

To make itself clean, Wilmington has done 
more than sprinkle itself with pyroligneous acid. 
It has made almost universal the use of the 
sanitary privy. It has driven the hogs out 
of town, has practically abolished the city-kept 
cows, and has compelled the sanitation of horse 
stables. And, most important of all, it has 
stirred its citizens up to a realization of the 
value and necessity of municipal cleanliness. 
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FIRST ARTICLE 


PEACEFUL AND PROSPEROUS COSTA RICA —TRAVELING IN ARMED TRAINS 
IN NICARAGUA, THE LAND OF THE HOPELESS 


BY 
WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


(WHO ACCOMPANIED SECRETARY KNOX ON HIS MISSION TO THE CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS) 


(Illustrated chiefly by photographs from the Pan American Union.) 


O THE boom of nineteen guns, 
the roll of “four ruffles and 
flourishes,’ and _ the strains 
of the band; between the due 
apportionment of  side-boys, 
paraded marines, and the ship’s officers 
in full dress, the Secretary of State of the 
United States on Special Mission to the 
Central American and Caribbean re- 
publics, boarded the cruiser Washington 
off Key West. There was to be nothing 
lacking of the formal etiquette which 
prevails between nations and on which 
Latin races particularly set much store. 
The object of the journey thus begun 


was to carry a message of good-will to the 
countries which the opening of the Panama 
Canal is about to bring into new relations 
with the United States. President Taft 
was sending the head of the Cabinet to 
journey from capital to capital to avow 
in the most conspicuous manner the hope 
of the United States that those relations 
should .be closer and more intimately 
friendly, as well as to dissipate any sus- 
picion that we coveted any foot of their 
land or desired anything but their own 
prosperity. The very serious fact behind 
this series of elaborate amenities was, of 
course, the absolute necessity of establish- 
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Queen of the Carnival among them, rom- 
antic balcony all around overhanging the 
narrow street, moonlight above and a 
band below — that was a pleasant memory 


ing stable governments in the turbulent 
regions around the Caribbean, now that 
they are acquiring new interest for the 
rest of the world and that the Monroe 
Doctrine is becoming so vital. 

The Washington is an armored cruiser 
of 15,000. tons, with four 10-inch guns 
for her principal battery, her officers and 
crew numbering a thousand; the Mary- 
land, to which we transferred for the 
Pacific Ports, is practically a sister ship. 
Both had been specially arranged and 
provisioned for the party and for the 
courtesies to be extended to the statesmen 
who would bé received on board. 

A lively passage brought us in four days 
to Colon, and introduced us to the 
programme which was to be followed, with 
very slight variation, in each one of the 
dozen countries of the itinerary: A visit 
on board by our Minister and a com- 
mittee; a reception at the port, “reception” 
meaning shaking hands with scores of pol- 
itical leaders, their wives and daughters, 
Cabinet Ministers, Generals, and news- 
paper editors; standing bareheaded in the 
sun while the band plays its own national 
air and what in misguided zeal it intends 
to be “The Star Spangled Banner’; 
usually adjournment to the house nearby 
for a glass of champagne and an exchange 
of speeches; and then the boarding of a 
special train for the capital, where occur 
the chief formalities—a banquet and a 
ball.. 

The train at Colon, as in the other 
better countries, carried two parlor cars 
with broad observation platforms and 
were liberally stocked with refreshments. 

It requires three hours to cross the 
Isthmus on the new tracks of the Panama 
Railroad. This time we did not stop to 
see much of the canal. A_ big crowd 
around the station at Panama; flowers for 
the ladies, more music, a swift procession 
of automobiles between files of police to 
the Tivoli Hotel; another “reception” in a 
big cool room from whose windows. we saw 
the Pacific; exchange of calls between 
Secretary Knox and the Acting President; 
then dinner and a reception at the Le- 
gation —a delightful house of pure Span- 
ish type in the heart of the old town — 
very charming ladies in Paris gowns, the 


in succeeding days. At the state banquet, 
the following night, the flashlight for a 
photograph set fire to the paper decora- 
tions, and for a minute there was grave 
danger. The diners were on a ground 
floor but the galleriés in which the ladies 
were seated debouched on a single small 
landing which a panic would inevitably 
have made the scene of a tragedy. 


ONE OF THE GREAT MEETING PLACES 


Panama is a much more substantial 
city than its fame gives it credit for. It 
is typically Spanish, ancient of aspect, 
with two pleasant plazas, richly decorated 
and imposing churches, winding streets 
faced with good shops, well paved, and, in 
a way, metropolitan. Around it are 
growing up suburbs in which are located 
the offices and residences of the Canal 
officials. The whole place is lively and 
jubilant, as might be expected from its 
bright prospects. Real estate values are 
sky-high. Tourists throng the streets, 
and will yet more abound. The piazzas of 
the Hotel Tivoli have already become one 
of the great meeting points in the world; 
you hear there the French of the 
boulevards and the English of Mayfair, 
mingling with the accent of Frankfort 
and Hamburg. All the world appreciates, 
before the creators of the Canal have 
begun to appreciate, what its opening 
will mean to the world. With its his- 
torical background —one feels among 
the still stately ruins of the old City of 
Panama, eight miles away from its present 
site, that no spot in the hemisphere is 
more romantic — and its important future, 
Panama is fortunate and _ interesting 
indeed. 

The political state of affairs about the 
Canal is too mixed to be touched upon, 
especially as the Secretary of State had 
here no particular errand except to em- 
phasize the political importance of the 
new geographic fact. Efforts to induce him 
to hint the preference of the United States 
among the various candidates were un- 
successful; he made it clear that it was 
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now no part of our policy to interfere in 
Panama’s internal affairs. It was, and 
will continue to be, hard to convince the 
people of Panama that they must govern 
themselves. They are pretty well dazed 
at their sudden importance, and thus far 
have got little farther than the realization 
of the fact that there are lots of lucrative 
offices to fill, and a belief that the way to 
get office is to curry favor with the United 
States. 

Some thoughtful men in Panama doubt 
the stability of the Republic; they ask 
how a nation can exist, half in either of 
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territory; wanted no voice in their in- 
ternal affairs; and dreamed of nothing but 
rendering assistance wherever it was 
needed to put fiscal affairs on a sounder 
basis or to compose disputes fatal to that 
peaceful and orderly government which 
the interests of civilization require should 
obtain in this part of the world. 

We learned instantly that Central 
America is suspicious of us and our in- 
tentions to a degree incomprehensible 
to any one but a Central American. There 
is no room here to do more than refer to 
the very important fact that Central 
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SECRETARY KNOX’S ROUTE ON HIS 10,000 MILE TOUR OF THE CARIBBEAN STATES 
A STOP WAS MADE AT EVERY CITY NAMED ON THE MAP 


two continents and divided into two by a 
strip of territory belonging to a power- 
ful nation. | However, there is no 
immediate problem in Panama. The 
government of the Canal Zone is magnifi- 
cently efficient and that of the Republic 
of Panama is on its good behavior. 


THE TIDY LITTLE LAND OF COSTA RICA 


Reaching Costa Rica, Secretary Knox 
came face to face with his work — that-of 
persuading the people of Central America 
that the United States had for them noth- 
ing but good will; that it desired no new 


before. 


Americans get no news, and have no 
newspapers, as we know newspapers. 
Miscellaneous and misleading items, al- 
most always of sensational character, 
picked up from the Lord knows where, 
and wild rumors presented as facts, do 
duty for the carefully gathered dailv 
news report which we read in. our papers. 
That is one cause of misunderstanding 
that has perhaps not been mentioned 
Liberty and enlightenment re- 
quire a press. 

Besides, of course, the Central American 
is a Spaniard or an Indian or a mixture 
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of the two, with some touches of Negro 
blood; that is to say, he is proud, jealous, 
and sentimental. The North American is 
of a different cast of character. We are 
not fitted to understand each other, and 
we do not. The Central American, for 
instance, does not see how we can help 
wanting to acquire his lands. He cannot 
understand, for instance, why we should 
want to lend him money except for our 
own advantage, or want to officer his 
custom-houses except to humiliate him. 
He can see clearly that under the Monroe 
Doctrine it is our duty to protect him 
from foreign invasion, but it is very much 
more difficult for his somewhat childlike 
reason to understand that we have any 
corresponding duty in the direction of 
preventing his provoking and justifying 
foreign invasion. 


COLD HOSPITALITY 


Costa Rica, which we were lucky to 
visit first, because of the comparative 
happiness of our relations with her and 
because of the influence of her people, 
confessedly of the purest blood in all the 
Republics — Costa Rica, without a griev- 
ance, imagined one. Her chief fear 
being lest she be swallowed up in a Central 
American Union, it was unanimously 
agreed that the Secretary of State had 
come to force her into such a Union. He 
had, in fact, done nothing of the kind, and 
it was delightful to watch the effect upon 
Costa Ricans ‘of the discovery of the truth. 

Port Limon is now a busy place, visited 
by a thousand steamers every year. The 
trip to San José over the rails of the United 
Fruit Company’s road is one of the finest 
scenic rides in the world. The port was 
hot almost beyond :endurance, and the 
honors, lasting through the hottest half 
of the day, exhausting. Very delightful 
was the climb from the banana plantations 
to the coffee-groves and then on up into 
the coolness of the mountains, where we 
followed the gorge of the Reventuzon with 
wonderful summits far above and cascades 
far below. 

San José, in its lofty nest among the 
peaks, is a health resort for this part of the 
world; Panama officials often come up 
for respite from the heat. It is a'tidy little 


capital for a tidy little land — with clean, 
paved streets, running water everywhere, 
electric cars in the street, and an opera 


house far more splendid than any house ~ 


of entertainment in the United States 
—the city’s population numbers perhaps 
40,000. 

Costa Rica is the most volcanic of the 
Central American countries, geologically, 
and the most stable politically. The 
Costa Ricans are white. In San José 
not a Negro is to be seen — though there 
are some Jamaican blacks on the banana 
farms on the eastern slope and a good 
many Indians in the country everywhere. 
But the statement stands: in Costa Rica 
we have to do with white people — of 
remarkable gentility and good looks, too. 
In Costa Rica, they have settled govern- 
ment; elections occur as with us; the 
debt is small and the country’s money is 
at par; property is as safe, titles are as 
carefully recorded, and courts as con- 
scientious as in the United States. The 
President proudly reminded me _ that 
Costa Rica has more teachers than 
soldiers. 

And yet this most advanced of Central 
American countries received us with sus- 
picion. She owed at least one particular 
debt to Mr. Knox: some time ago Costa 
Rica had a boundary dispute with Colom- 
bia —that was before the Republic of 
Panama was born. It was submitted to 
the arbitration of President Loubet of 
France, whose award was clearly unjust; 
it gave Colombia more than Colombia 
claimed. To Mr. Knox’s good offices was 
due the reopening of the case when the 
Panama Republic came — or was helped 
— into being; and it is now before a new 
arbiter, the Chief Justice of the United 
States. Remembrance of this favor was 
lost in apprehension over fear of the pur- 
pose of this mysterious visit. 

The ball was the first big event. Be- 
fore that there had been only exchanges of 
calls, a band concert, and a reception by 
the President. The purpose of the visit 
had yet to be announced. A more 
beautiful scene is not often witnessed than 
that ball. No city in the United States 
could equal it in the magnificence’ of the 
ball-room — the Opera House — or much 
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excel it in the splendor of dress. But it 
would ‘be untruthful to say that it was a 
social success. A large number of the 
““first’ families” were not represented. 
We were told that this: was because an 
earthquake had been predicted. The 
earthquake never came, but it served 
its purpose, nevertheless. 


THE SUSPICION OF THE MISSION 


I found President Jiminez eager to talk 
about the plan for the Central American 
Union, to:give the arguments against it. 

“Think what it would mean for us,” 
he. said. “We should surrender peace 
for disorder; prosperous tranquillity for 
constant revolutions. We should be lost 
in merging with four other states. If we 
feel that we have some naval superiority, 
it does not follow that we should be able 
to exercise any preponderance as Prussia 
did in the German Empire or Piedmont 
in united Italy. We are too small; we 
number Jess than half a million. The 
wine would become water. 

“Let us content ourselves with h_ ‘ding 
up an example. It is due to settled order 
that our imports and exports are equal 
to some of our neighbors with four times 
our population. We should be foolish to 
exchange our present fortunate and pros- 
perous conditions for the worse than 
uncertainties, to put it mildly, of a Central 
American Union. There is no physical 
unity here; we have no uniting telegraphs 
and .railroads; we are not all the same 
blood; there is no demand for political 
union.” 

On the other hand, a few —1 do not 
believe a great many —even in Costa 
Rica favor the idea. The most prominent 
and able among its advocates is Dr. Luis 
Anderson, ex-Minister at Washington. 
He said tome: * 

“The Panama Canal will force union 
among the Republics of Central America. 
It will not be possible for anything but a 
strong and responsible government, such 
as we can obtain only by union, to face 
the problems that must now confront us. 
The Monroe Doctrine has been a phrase 
up-to this moment, but it is about to be- 
come a fact and an object of attack from 
every side in the world of international 
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affairs. We cannot avoid the hundreds 
of complications likely to arise, or deal 
with those that do arise, without prestige. 
Who will pay any heed to the wishes of a 
country with 350,000 population and an 
army of 500 men? We must erect our- 
selves, united, into a nation worthy of 
respect. President Jiminez fears that we of 
Costa Rica would lose our superiority in 
merging with our less happy neighbors. 
Why, we should lose nothing; we would 
not merge. 
as you did in North America. Massa- 
chusetts loses nothing by belonging to a 
federated nation that includes less cul- 
tured states; New York sacrifices nothing 
by being part of a nation that includes 
Arkansas and Arizona.” 

It is a pretty argument — in which Mr. 
Knox’s Mission had not the faintest in- 
tention of taking a side. 

It was the second night, in the foyer of 
the Opera, at the State banquet that the 
Secretary made his speech. The silence 
which fell on the company when he rose 
was magical; the quiet in which they 
listened was intense; the relief that showed 
itself in one long breath and the approval 
took the form of smiling hand-clapping and 
hand-shaking; and the raising of glasses 
was — let me say only — an intense satis- 
faction to those of us who had met the 
suspicions of the capital and understood 
how groundless they were. 

It was with a spirit very different from 
that of the formal welcome which the 
Secretary of State had been given at the 
eastern gate of San José three days before 
that he and his party were bidden God- 
speed on their errand, as we took the 
special train for the headlong slide down 
the western slopes of the Cordilleras; it 
was with a rising confidence of success 
that we boarded the Maryland, lying in 
the harbor of Puntarenas, and steamed 
off to Corinto, the port for Managua, the 
capital of Nicaragua. 

Perhaps the most abject failure among 
American governments is Nicaragua. It 
has never known constitutional peace. 
Its population to-day is only one half 
what it was seventy-five years ago. Dur- 
ing the fifteen years previous to 1909 it 
had been under the dictatorship of the 
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infamous Zelaya. In that year the execu- 
tion of two American soldiers of fortune, 
Groce and Cannon, gave the United 
States Government an opportunity to 
interfere morally, and its tacit support 
put the revolutionist Estrada in power. 
‘He was. not man enough to stay there, 


and a conference of the leaders, arranged. 


under the friendly offices of the United 
States, entered into a compact according 
to which a certain Diaz was to take the 
Presidency until the close of 1913, by 
which time a popular election should have 


been held. Behind Diaz stands the for-. 


midable figure of Luis Mena, a general 
of the Revolution, who, as Diaz’s War 
Minister, became the real ruler of the 
nation. Without waiting for the popular 
election, Mena induced the National 
Assembly to elect him President, to take 
seat January first, next. This act is, of 
course, in defiance of the “Dawson Com- 
pact.” The choice of the people is un- 
doubtedly Emiliano Chamorro, the most 
dashing of the revolutionary generals, as 
Mena was the most implacable. One of 
the facts which made Mr. Knox’s visit 
delicate was the expectation that he would 
announce the position of the United 
States Government with reference to the 
validity of Mena’s election. 


AMERICAN MANAGED CUSTOMS 


Other elements of a pretty situation 
were furnished by the division of Nicara- 
guan sentiment on the question of the 
treaty with the United States, under which 
the national debt is to be taken over by 
New York bankers and the custom house 
placed under the protection of the United 
States. This plan has been fully explained 
in the World’s Work; it is similar to that un- 
der which the turbulent Republic of Santo 
Domingo has found peace and is swiftly 
attaining prosperity. The treaty had not 
(at the time of Mr. Knox’s visit) been 
approved by the United States Senate, 
but it had been agreed to by the Nicar- 
aguan Assembly, and the Government 
was fully committed to it. Indeed, pend- 
ing the final ratification of the treaty, 
Brown Brothers, who had agreed to make 
the loan, $15,000,000, had advanced 


$1,500,000, and an American, Clifford D. 
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Ham, had been nominated by our Secre- 
tary of State and appointed by the Nicara- 
guan Government  Collector-General of 
Customs and was in possession of the 


custom houses. A Claims Commission, 
consisting of one Nicaraguan and two 
Americans, Mr. A. R. Thompson and Judge 
Schoenrich, was examining claims against 
the Government arising out of the recent 
wars. Finally, two experts, Mr. Charles A. 
Conant, an American, and Mr. Francis C. 
Harrison, an Englishman, after a study of 
the currency, had laid before the Assembly 
a plan for the rehabilitation of the fiscal 
system, the rate of exchange having fallen to 
about 1800 — that is, the peso being worth 
about six cents instead of a dollar. Some 
other complications need not be explained 
here. It is sufficiently clear how the influ- 
ence of the United States had come to 
dominate in Nicaragua. 

Our Government’s attitude, it should be 
clearly comprehended, was not only 
technically correct in every particular, 
but was morally praiseworthy. In an 
hou. of utter internal chaos, it had per- 
suaded the factional leaders to agree on a 
patriotic programme, and it was now 
(at every step by invitation of the estab- 
lished Government) assisting in the 
carrying out of that programme. It had 
recommended expert advisors and adminis- 
trators and had secured a loan sufficient 
to settle the national debt, external and 
internal, on easy terms, to establish a 
stable money system, and to open vistas 
of internal improvement and commercial 
opportunity. 

On the other hand, it is not hard to see 
how deeply the patriotic feelings of the 
Nicaraguan with more sentiment than 
practical common sense must be outraged 
by all this— particularly, perhaps, by 
the surrender of the custom houses to the 
control of the United States. To obtain 
this, legitimately, is, of course, the grand 
end and aim of the United States — for 
the purely humane reason that the cus- 
tom houses once secured from capture by 
revolutionists, revolutions will have no 
object and will cease. The simple fact 
is, Nicaraguans have shown themselves 
utterly unable to maintain order them- 
selves, and it is absolutely necessary for the 
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SECRETARY KNOX AND HIS PARTY SALUTING THE PRESIDENT OF COSTA RICA 


United States to maintain it for them. A reception committee, which included 
But this is an admission which it is too practically the entire Ministry, and all 
much to expect all Nicaraguans to agree the more important figures of the ruling 
in making. party of the nation, except the President, 

To narrate exactly what befell the Knox came to Corinto and boarded the Mary- 
mission in Nicaragua can do no harm. land, being received with full honors. On 
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THE LANDING AT PORT LIMON, COSTA RICA 
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landing, Mr. Knox and his party pro- 
ceeded along the pier between a double 
file of soldiers whose rifle-belts were filled 
with ball cartridges, to the principal house 
of the town, where they were offered 
refreshment. The party then boarded a 
train for the capital. The train was pre- 
ceded by a pilot-engine and an armored 
car carrying two Colt’s automatic guns, 
and was trailed by another engine and 
cars containing a company of soldiers. 
All along the way the population was 
gathered by the side of the track. At the 
first stop there was cheering, but the 


from a parched land of cane and cactus. 
In the middle of the afternoon we came 
within view of the perfect cone of Momo- 
tombo, which did us the honor of being 
in eruption and whose plume of smoke 
waved over us for the remaining four 
hours of the journey. 

The railroad is of narrow gauge, the 
engines burn wood, and the cars are 
primitive. When the swift twilight fell, 
the light of a stable lantern, hung at one 
end of the car, was all we had. | shared a 
narrow seat with the dreaded Mena and 
listened to the story of his battles—a 
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PICTURESQUE SAN JOSE, THE CAPITAL OF COSTA RICA 


distinguishable words were “Viva Cha- 
morro!” At other stations considerable 
numbers were congregated and watched 
us apathetically —the Nicaraguan is an 
apathetic person. At one of the stations, 
hand-bills denouncing the United States 
and Mr. Knox’s visit were thrown into the 
car windows. Leon, the centre of Liberal 
and anti-American sentiment, was passed 
at full speed, through large crowds. 
Here inhospitable epithets were seen 
painted or chalked on walls. The country 
through which the railroad passes skirts 
the Cordilleras, rising in splendid peaks 


splendid Indian he is, three inches over six 
feet tall, despite the stoop of his enormous 
shoulders; a more vigorous Boies Penrose, 
with thirty-two perfect teeth shining in a 
constant smile, made a little sinister by a 
scar on his forehead and by half-shut eyes. 
A body servant kept him well supplied 
with whiskey and water out of a thermal 
bottle. 

We pulled into Managua to find a 
great crowd assembled in the plaza by 
the station, the municipal authorities 
on a platform with an address which the 
alcalde read by the light of an oil lamp. 
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MAGNIFICENCE AND MODESTY IN COSTA RICA 
THE NATIONAL THEATRE AND A TYPICAL STREET IN SAN JOSE. “IN COSTA RICA, THEY HAVE SETTLED 
GOVERNMENT; ELECTIONS OCCUR AS WITH US; THE DEBT IS SMALL, AND THE COUNTRY’S MONEY IS 
AT PAR; PROPERTY IS SAFE. . . .~ COSTA RICA HAS MORE TEACHERS THAN SOLDIERS 
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‘“ THE MOST SUMPTUOUS HOUSE OF AMUSEMENT IN AMERICA ” 
THE FOYER OF THE LUXURIOUS NATIONAL THEATRE OF COSTA RICA, IN WHICH SECRETARY KNOX AND 
HIS PARTY WERE ENTERTAINED AT A STATE BALL 
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A SYMBOL OF THE COMMERCIAL INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES IN CENTRAL AMERICA 
THE WIRELESS STATION OF THE UNITED FRUIT COMPANY AT PORT LIMON, COSTA RICA 


An arch had been erected at the city gate 
and another before the President’s House, 
and all the way between, a mile or more, 
was lined with soldiers and arched over 
with palms and streamers of the national 
colors, white and blue. It was tawdry 
enough, from the point of view of sophis- 
ticated civilization; for the streamers 
were paper and hung so low that the first 
carriage pulled them down, and the palms 
were on poles stuck in the sand and 
fell easily, so that the whole thing was a 
pathetic failure in a few minutes. But 
it was by far the most pretentious welcome 
the capital had ever given a visitor, and 
no one in the party felt otherwise than 
touched and grateful for the sentiment 
which it expressed. With Spanish cour- 


tesy the President had vacated his roomy 
residence for the Secretary and his family, 
and it had been specially repainted and 
plenished with pictures, luxurious furni- 
ture, and elegancies from the houses of the 
wealthier inhabitants. 

The rest of us went to the Legation; 
Mr. Weitzel occupies the best house in the 
town, the house of the exiled Dr. Gamez, 
a Moorish palace of noble dimensions in a 
city of one-story stucco half-buried in 
sand. There we learned that the rumor 
was afloat that our train had been dyna- 
mited and our party annihilated and that 
a hundred conspirators had been arrested. 
Having reason to believe that one part of 
this story was exaggerated, we went to 
bed little worried over the rest of it. 
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THE CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES AT SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES AT SAN JOSE 


COSTA RICA IS THE MOST PROGRESSIVE OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS AND HAS AN EXCELLENT 
SYSTEM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Morning brought the round of func- 
tions: the exchange of official calls, a 
“solemn session” of the National Assem- 
bly; ditto of the Supreme Court. It 
would be easy to ridicule the shabbiness 
of the tiny rooms in which these meetings 
were held, but it would be impossible to 
doubt the warmth and sincerity of the 
friendliness and gratitude which was ex- 
pressed, or the eloquence of the words 
in which they were expressed. Mr. Knox’s 
replies were happy and tactful in the 
extreme. Here, as elsewhere, he was 
speaking always in general terms of the 
policy of the United States toward its 
Southern neighbors; bringing assurance 
of his Government’s pure good-will; dis- 
avowing in the strongest language any 


desire on our part to possess a foot of land 
south of the Rio Grande; and making it 
clear that we have no wish to do more than 
render friendly assistance in the task of 
establishing external tranquillity and pro- 
moting internal prosperity in the Central 
American republics. 

Mr. Knox does this to perfection; he 
is happy in phrase, wise in utterance and 
in reservation, forceful, and unquestion- 
ably convincing. At a public reception 
given by the President in the afternoon 
and at a banquet at night the Secretary ex- 
changed sentiments with the heads of the 
Government. In Nicaragua’s capital he 
spoke five times, each time most effec- 
tively, in public; and he saw privately, 
though always openly; many leading 
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WHERE THE KNOX PARTY LANDED IN NICARAGUA 
THE PIER AT CORINTO . 


citizens, to all of whom he reiterated the 
unequivocal statement of our position. 
He refused to discuss particular problems 
and carefully refrained from recognizing 
or giving any hint of approval to local 
factions or measures. 

About noon of the day of the visit to 
Managua, a committee of journalists 
called at the Legation and informed me 
that their papers had been suspended 
during our visit and a number of their 
colleagues thrown into prison, together 
with other citizens of Liberal views, chiefly 
the signers of a lengthy pronunciamento 
opposing the Government. The state- 
ment of this committee we ascertained 
to be true. It can only be regarded as a 


great error on the part of the Government, 
calculated to do injustice and harm both 
to Mr. Knox and his mission and to the 
Nicaraguan people. It is true that Latin- 
America has yet to learn to distinguish 
between liberty and license, but it is un- 
fortunate that the visit of a special envoy 
bringing the friendly greetings of the 
freest of Republics should have been 
signalized in Nicaragua by the suspension 
of freedom of the press and a round-up 
of the GovernmentSs opponents. From 
what I was able to observe, precaution 
for the safety of the mission did not make 
necessary either these steps or the re- 
markable armed protection by which we 
were constantly surrounded. It is true 
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WHERE THE KNOX PARTY WAS OFFICIALLY RECEIVED IN NICARAGUA 
THE NATIONAL PALACE AT MANAGUA, THE CAPITAL 
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THE RAILROAD STATION AT LEON 
AN OCEAN-TO-OCEAN RAILROAD ACROSS NICARAGUA IS PROPOSED BY AMERICAN CAPITALISTS 


that word was received on the ship, from 
the Acting American Consul at Port 
Limon, that dynamite had been dis- 
covered under the railroad tracks over 
which we passed, and that Captain 
Ellicott, finding the wires to the Capital 
cut, hurried up to Managua with several 
of his officers; true that the Consul 
assured me that his information was first- 
hand and certain. It is true that the 
Government immediately arrested fifty 
men on the positive charge of conspiring 
against the Secretary’s life. It is true that 
threatening letters were received by 
members of our party and that a black 
flag was waved before us. But we saw 
no dynamite. 


The journey back to the port was made 
under even increased military protection. 
A machine gun commanded the plaza 
about the Managua station. Two rapid- 
fire automatics behind a_ pilot-engine 
commanded both sides of the line as we 
traveled, a company of infantry with 
loaded rifles in their hands and filled 
ammunition belts about their waists 
followed us, and men with revolvers hung 
for instant action stood throughout the 
journey on the platforms of the special 
car. Nothing happened. 

It is a little difficult to arrive at a judg- 
ment of the results of the Nicaraguan 
visit. Except for the blunder of the 
Government, there can be little doubt 








THE HANDSOMEST BUILDING IN NICARAGUA 
THE RESIDENCE OF DR. GAMEZ, LENT TO SECRETARY KNOX’S PARTY DURING THEIR VISIT 
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ARMED PROTECTION 


SOLDIERS PREPARING TO PUT A COLT AUTOMATIC 
GUN ON SECRETARY KNOX’S TRAIN AT 
MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 


that the happiest influence would have 
flowed from the presence and words of 
the Secretary of State; in spite of that 
blunder it is likely that the ideas and aims 
of the United States will now be more 
clearly understood and the bogie of 
annexation laid. The failure of the Mena 
party to obtain any assurance from Mr. 
Knox that we would recognize the validity 
of the election of the military chief — to 
do them justice they did not ask for any 
such assurance — is immensely gratifying 
to the better element of the country, 
though naturally the supporters of 
Chamorro are sorry the Secretary did not 
say that the popular election must be 
held. “God pity the country if the 
Secretary goes away without saying that,” 
was an exclamation | heard on several 
lips. His opponents will tell you that 
Mena is at heart a Nero, a Zelaya, and 
that the land is powerless before him and 
his army. 

Chamorro’s is the more pleasing per- 
sonality; a finer specimen of his type it 
would be hard to find; more of a man of 
the world than Mena, more balanced, 
though less exuberant of expression. The 
two favorites agree in their rosy dreams 
of the future. 

“In five years,” Chamorro said to me, 
“it will be possible to take a through train 
from this city in which we are sitting to 
New York. By that time all Central 
America will be united. Yes, we all 
believe in that Union, but for my part, | 
don’t want to see it forced. I want 
physical drawing together to bring political 
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union. We shall have internal peace now 
and there is no limit to our possibilities. 
But we must do everything with pure 
patriotism, with calmness and _ reason, 
showing that we deserve that high place 
to which we aspire and for which nature 
has so abundantly equipped us.” 

Mena said to me: “A railroad to New 
York in five years? Yes, in three!” 

In fact the possibilities for prosperity 
in Nicaragua are great. Here is rubber, 
and here can be grown two crops of sugar 
a year. Many representatives of foreign 
capital, having looked the country over, 
are ready to invest, if only stable govern- 
ment can be established. The treaty now 
awaiting approval by the Senate of the 
United States is the only plan that 
promises Nicaragua stable government. 
If it fails, God help this people, these sad- 
faced, dull-witted Indians, living pathet- 
ically in their wilderness under their 
ragged thatches, robbed and driven for cen- 
turies by insane raiders till not one family 
in a score has a cow or a crock or a stitch 
besides the calico or jeans they wear—or 
has the ambition to possess what they 
would only expect to be robbed of to- 
morrow. For these people and for this 
country as much can be done as we did 
for Cuba, and done without the firing of a 
shot. Zelaya was worse than Weyler; 
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THE POPULAR HERO OF NICARAGUA 


GEN. EMILIANO CHAMORRO, CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT 
AGAINST GENERAL MENA 























we did not have to go to war to throw his 
yoke off of the neck of a persecuted land; 
and to keep off of it some other equally 
intolerable tyranny, to light it up to real 
civilization, we have only to give our 
assurance that the custom houses shall 
no longer be prizes of constant revolutions. 
It would be a woeful failure in humane 
duty for the Senate to refuse to extend 
that small and inexpensive assistance. 


It was not quite all hard work. There 
were wonderful nights in the moon-lit 
Caribbean, and still more wonderful ones 
in the Pacific after the copper sun had 
dropped into the sea and left the sky to the 
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tween the western ports of the capitals of 
Central America, and the spectacle of 
mountain grandeur that unfolds as the 
steamer lies off Puntarenas or makes her 
way into the Bay of Fonseca, crowded 
with volcanoes rising sheer out of the 
water, would be hard to excel. And it is 
pleasant to see, of a fresh morning, a little 
fort, half-hid among the palms, blossom 
out with the white smoke of a salute. 
There is fun a-plenty, too. A ship’s 
ward-room is about the liveliest place in 
the world, and no party of fifteen, even 
with a Prime Minister at the head of it, 
is likely to be long aboard without finding 
out how fond the sailor-man of every 
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THE CRUISER “‘ WASHINGTON ” THAT CARRIED THE KNOX PARTY TO CENTRAL AMERICA 


stars and our search-lights. In this zone 
and season the constellations of the early 
evening are more brilliant than on the 
clearest winter’s night at home; toward 
morning they grow fainter, and the 
Southern Cross swims into the empty 
region whose darkness it is that lends its 
special brilliance to the famous stellar 
group. But of all wonderful visions at 
sea, surely the most wonderful is the scene 
when a warship stretches out over the 
waters her eight fairy wands of light, 
touching the waves into enormous liquid 
emeralds, turning the smoke into clouds 
of white fire, or lighting up the Cordilleran 
peaks two miles away. For the lofty coast 
is nearly always in sight on a cruise be- 





degree is of “kidding” and_ skylarking 
—whether it be the boat’s crew ashore 
who, asked to teach the natives our 
national hymn, solemnly sing “Nix on 
the Glow-worm, Lena,” while the “Spig- 
goties’”’ stand uncovered; or the wheels- 
man of the pinnace who, bringing a dark- 
skinned, “plug’’-hatted cabinet minister 
aboard, when the gun-salute begins and 
the minister stands up in the boat, wick- 
edly lies to in the trough of the sea, while 
the captain of marines has the band play 
the “Oceana Roll.” 


[Next month Mr. Hale wii! continue bis 
account of Secretary Knox's visit to Central 
America-—TueE Epitors.} 
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WHY COFFEE COSTS TWICE 
AS MUCH 


HOW HERMANN SIELCKEN SAVED BRAZIL'S COFFEE PLANTERS AND $200,000,000 
A YEAR, AND SENT THE BILL TO THE AMERICAN. BREAKFAST TABLE 


BY 


ROBERT SLOSS 


ORTY-THREE years ago, when 
this country was trying to ad- 
vance from the shadow of Civil 
War, there came hither from 
Hamburg a German _ youth, 

Hermann Sielcken. His fortune was all 
before him. He got a job as a clerk 
in a Western railroad office. He clerked 
it again in San Francisco. He experi- 
enced hardship and adventure on the 
sheep ranges. Then, with his fortune sfill 
to seek, he came to New York. In 1876 
he made his first trip to South America. 
Subsequent trips were tinctured with ex- 
citement — shipwreck and the dangers of 
travel through the wilderness. It all 
required a certain amount of courage. 
The purpose of these trips was not 
adventure but trade. Hermann Sielcken 
began them as traveling salesman for an 


old and reputable firm of merchants, 
Henry Crossman & Bro.. They dealt in 
hardware mostly and Hermann Sielcken 
disposed of it, from hammers to bridges, so 
successfully in South America that he was 
soon taken into partnership. He had a 
business head, superb tact, and he acquired 
a keen appreciation of the Latin tempera- 
ment. No one understands better than 
he the exigencies of South American trade. 
So say those that heard him lecture on 
that subject at Harvard University, some 
years ago. 

Among other things in South America, 
Hermann Sielcken studied the Brazilian 
coffee crop carefully. In 1880 the firm of 
Crossman & Sielcken began to enter the 
New York wholesale coffee market. About 
1887, a few firms led by Arbuckle Bros. 
attempted to corner that market. Her- 
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UNLOADING COFFEE AT NEW YORK 


THE UNITED STATES IS THE FOREMOST COUNTRY IN 
THE CONSUMPTION OF COFFEE 


mann Sielcken knew more about the coffee 
crop than they did. He flooded the New 
York Coffee Exchange with coffee till the 
Arbuckle combine had enough. Then he 
kept on selling till the market began to 
fall, and the Arbuckle crowd were forced 
to sell to save their skin. It required a 
great deal of courage, for he almost broke 
his own firm in the process. 

Thereafter he was regarded on the 
market as “a good bear.” About 1900 
his firm was retained by the so-called 
Sugar Trust to manage a retail price- 
cutting coffee fight against Arbuckle Bros., 
in retaliation for their activities in sugar. 
Amid all this perilous speculation and keen 
competition these rivals in business seem 
to have prospered measurably, for by 
1906 Arbuckle Bros. and Crossman & 
Sielcken stood out as the most powerful 
coffee traders in America, with the latter 
somewhat in the lead. 

Meanwhile, Hermann Sielcken had found 
some of that fortune he came to America 
to seek. At least he was possessed of the 
most beautiful estate in South Germany, 
Villa Maria Halden, near Baden Baden. 


Here he had grown fond of resting beneath 
the tall pines from Oregon that grace the 
front of his villa — gratifying his fondness 
for flowers by gazing down upon his thous- 
ands of rose trees that stretch away toward 
the edge of the Black Forest — gratifying 
his fondness for children by arranging with 
the Duchess of Baden for the building of a 
hospital for poor mothers — gratifying his 
fondness for friends by showing them his 
orchids, his pigeons, his trout, and, most 
prized of all, the two coffee trees from 
Brazil, carefully nurtured in his green- 
houses; or by dining with fifteen or twenty 
of them on his garden terrace, “as the 
moon comes up through the tall hemlocks 
of the mountains, while ‘a full military 
band from Heidelberg, adown the hillside 
among the rose trees, mingles its refrains 
in the dinner discussions.” 

During the thirty years that it had taken 
Hermann Sielcken to earn the right thus 
to lay aside somewhat the cares of business, 
a great change in coffee conditions had 
taken place down in Brazil. When he was 
a traveling salesman there, the Brazilians 
raised less than half the world’s coffee, 








A COFFEE TREE IN FULL BLOOM 


FROM THREE TO FIVE YEARS IS NECESSARY FOR A 
COFFEE TREE TO COME INTO FULL BEARING 
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A NURSERY FOR COFFEE TREES 


AN INDUSTRY THAT HAS BEEN KILLED BECAUSE THE BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT, UNDER THE 
VALORIZATION PLAN, AGREED TO RESTRICT PRODUCTION BY PROHIBITING NEW PLANTINGS 


mostly in the state of Rio, almost none in 
the state of Sao Paulo. Coffee drinking 
began to increase apace, especially in the 
United States. By 1890, the wholesale 
price of coffee was more than 17 cents a 
pound, and still only a little more than half 
the world’s supply came from Brazil. For 
the next six years her planters enjoyed 
an intoxicating prosperity. During that 
period nearly all the three million in- 
habitants of the state of Sao Paulo “en- 
tirely gave up planting corn, rice, beans, 
everything they needed.- They bought 
them, because coffee was so immensely 
profitable that they put all their labor in 
coffee.”’ 

It takes from three to five years for a 
new coffee tree to come into bearing, but 
by 1897 Sao Paulo’s sudden rush into the 
field began to tell. That year the whole- 
sale price of coffee was only a trifle above 
7 cents a pound. It declined year by year, 
till between 1901 and 1903 it hung around 
5 cents a pound. Hard times for the 
planters set in. The Sao Paulo Govern- 
ment declared a tax on any new coffee 
plantations, hoping to drive the inhabi- 
tants back to raising corn and rice and 
beans, but it was a vain hope. They 


mortgaged their plantations and went right 
on raising larger coffee crops than all the 


rest of the world put together. Hard 
times grew harder. Mortgages began to 
be foreclosed right: and left. Plantations 
were falling, into foreign hands. The Sao 
Paulo planters were in ugly mood, and 
they demanded that the state Govern- 
ment restore prosperity. There was grave 
danger of a revolution. In the face of it, 
the Government promised that it would 
itself buy up a large proportion of the next 
coffee crop at a price above the market. 

The scheme was not new. In_ 1890, 
when the silver miners in our own West 
were suffering from overproduction, Secre- 
tary Windom had suggested that our Gov- 
ernment “help the price of silver” by 
buying it and holding it in the Treasury 
till there should be a shortage. The idea 
was laughed down in the United States. 
But in 1906 the Sao Paulo Government was 
determined to try it on coffee. The only 
thing lacking was the ready cash. So the 
Government appointed a special commis- 
sioner to find it. . 

He went first to Paris, to the Roths- 
childs, who had been the bankers of Brazil 
for sixty years. He was “flatly and at 
once refused.” So was he by all the other 
bankers of Europe. Then the Com- 
missioner bethought him of the coffee 
merchants. Who of them all could under-,; 
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VALORIZATION ” COFFEE IS CURED 


THE DRYING GROUND ON A PLANTATION IN SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


stand conditions in Brazil so well as Her- 
mann Sielcken? — and he was conveniently 
resting at his place near Baden Baden. 
Thither the Commissioner repaired in 
August, 1906, and explained the situation. 

“Well, what do you want us to do?” 
asked Hermann Sielcken. 

“We want you to finance for us five to 
eight million bags of coffee,” said the 
Commissioner, blandly. 

Here was an adventure. Here was a 
proposition to lift bodily out of the market 
half as much coffee as the world’s total 
production had averaged for the ten pre- 
ceding years when prices had been so low. 
Presumably, if this were done, prices would 
be doubled. But Hermann Sielcken shook 
his head. 

“No,” he said, “there is not the slightest 
chance for it, not the slightest.” And he 
pointed out that there would be “no 
financial assistance coming from any- 
where”’ if the Sao Paulo planters kept on 
raising such ridiculously large crops of 
coffee. = 

The Commissioner assured him that the 
prospect was for smaller crops in future. 
Hermann Sielcken was not so sure about 
i 

“At a price low enough —,” he mused. 
“T might be able to raise funds to pay 80 
per cent. on a value of 7 cents a pound.” 





The Commissioner was dismayed. His 
Government had already promised to take 
coffee from the planters at about a cent 
a pound above the market, and the market 
then stood at nearly 8 cents. The Govern- 
ment would have to dig to make up the 
difference. Hermann Sielcken’s terms were 
the best that could be got, however, and 
the Commissioner accepted them. 

Thus was launched the famous “ Valori- 
zation Coffee Plan.” From that time forth 
Hermann Sielcken’s part in it became “a 
very active one.” He approached a few 
large coffee merchants. Arbuckle Bros., 
his former business rivals, were the first 
to join him in this new kind of speculation. 
Two or three other firms followed. ‘We 
are going to finance it downward,” Her- 
mann Sielcken told them. He explained 
that if the Brazilians knew they could 
get enough money to buy six or eight mil- 
lion bags of coffee there would be no hold- 
ing them, and that the merchants would 
simply be lending money to have the 
market put up suddenly on themselves. 

So Hermann Sielcken drew up a con- 
tract. In it the merchants agreed to 
advance 8o per cent. of the sum required 
to buy two million bags of coffee at 7 cents 
a pound. If the market went above 7 
cents the Government was to make no 
purchases. If it fell below 7 cents the 
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Government was to make good the dif- 
ference to the merchants by’cable. The 
Government further agreed not to buy in 
any event more than 500,000 bags of cof- 
fee per month from October 1, 1906, to 
February 1, 1907, the principal crop season. 

Before that season was well advanced 
the unexpected was happening. The Bra- 
zilians were harvesting the biggest coffee 
crop in the world’s history. The market 
quickly dropped below 7 cents and went 
on falling. By the end of January, 1907, 
the Sao Paulo Government had purchased 
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Baden Baden that there was “not the 
slightest chance for it,’’” Hermann Sielcken, 
with the aid of some forty merchants, had 
financed for Sao Paulo the purchase of 
8,357,500 bags of coffee. 

But Sao Paulo wasn’t satisfied. During 
this first year of “Valorization,” the Bra- 
zilian coffee crop had run to almost 20 
million bags. Those planters who had 
been able to sell to the Government had 
received about a cent a pound above the 
market, but they had been obliged to pay 
half of that back in the form of an export 
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MR. HERMANN SIELCKEN 


(SIXTH FIGURE FROM THE RIGHT AT THE LONG TABLE) THE GENIUS OF THE VALORIZATION AGREEMENT 
BY WHICH THE PRICE OF COFFEE HAS BEEN FORCED UP; AT A DINNER OF THE 
COFFEE ROASTERS’ TRAFFIC AND PURE FOOD ASSOCIATION IN CHICAGO 


the 2,000,000 bags of coffee. But that 
was only a drop in the bucket, and the 
Government was clamoring for more money 
with which to stem the tide. 

Hermann Sielcken and the merchants 
with him saw the wisdom of that. If the 
tide were not stemmed, it would spread 
abroad in the world so much coffee that 
the two million bags, the security of the 
merchants, would be worthless. Hermann 
Sielcken became very active, and “all 
over France and Germany and Belgium 
brought in every one who could help carry 
the load.” And in little more than a year 
since he had told the Commissioner at 


tax on coffee to enable the Government to 
carry its loans. Toward the end of 1907, 
although Sao Paulo had lifted half the 
world’s visible supply of coffee, the market 
stood only a trifle above 6 cents a pound. 
That was not at all the Brazilian planter’s 
idea of prosperity. 

Things grew no better during 1908. 
Although the next coffee crop turned out 
much smaller, the world’s supply was still 
so far in excess of the demand that the 
market remained down. The Sao Paulo 
planters continued grumblingly to pay 
the export tax, but that all went as in- 
terest to the merchants. The Govern- 























ment of Sao Paulo had spent not only the 
merchants’ money but also all its own 
funds on Valorization, and was rapidly 
going bankrupt. In desperation it sold, 
sub rosa, 1,300,000 bags of the coffee that 
was the merchants’ security. 

The merchants began to have misgiv- 
ings. There was not the slightest pros- 
pect of Sao Paulo’s being able to pay off 
their loans. If it came to throwing the 
purchased coffee on the low market, their 
securities would go for a mere song. Where 
was the profitable speculation into which 
Hermann Sielcken had led them? They 
made it plain that they didn’t want to 
help carry the loan any longer. There 
were signs of mutiny aboard the good ship 
Valorization in 1908. 


GETTING THE ROTHSCHILDS IN 


It was a year of especial activity for 
Hermann Sielcken. He went straight to 
the Rothschilds and proved to them what 
a profitable speculation it would be if 
only they and a few big bankers would take 
the places of the merchants in the Valoriza- 
tion Coffee Plan. He pointed out that 
there still remained more than 7 million 
bags of coffee as security after the surrep- 
titious sales of the Sao Paulo Government. 
Valued at 63 cents a pound, the market 
price at that time, it would more than pay 
off the loans which stood against it. None 
of the merchants had advanced more than 
five and six tenths cents a pound on it, most 
of them much less; on a great deal of it only 
4cents a pound had been advanced. Of 
course, the coffee would not bring 63 cents 
if thrown on the market now. But if it 
could be held, it could be gradually and 
profitably disposed of during a period of, 
say, ten years —especially if something 
could really be done meanwhile to help 
the price of coffee —— 

The Rothschilds had some suggestions; 
they knew Brazil. They replied that such 
a loan could not be considered unless the 
coffee as security for it be shipped from 
Brazil and placed in the hands of bankers 
for safe-keeping and subsequent disposal. 
That would involve carrying charges, costs 
of management, etc., etc. Then there 
would be nearly $4,000,000 in interest to 
pay the first year. The present export 
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tax on coffee in Sao Paulo, Jess than one 
half a cent a pound, was too low. Sao 
Paulo must about double it. 

But, Hermann Sielcken pointed out, 
taxes are just what the planters were ob- 
jecting to down there. 

Then, the Rothschilds felt, they must 
be taught how to get rid of taxes. They 
are growing at-present 85 per cent. of the 
world’s coffee. If, instead of constantly 
offering more coffee than was wanted, they 
saw to it that the world got somewhat 
less than it needed, other nations would 
pay all the taxes on coffee. The Federal 
Government of Brazil should interest itself 
in this matter. It collected a tax on coffee, 
called the pouta, 9 per cent. of the market 
price in Brazilian ports. By doing some- 
thing to help the price of coffee, Brazil 
would relieve her citizens of that burden 
and increase her own revenues at the same 
time. Let her pass a national law imposing 
a heavy penalty on any one that planted 
a new coffee tree in Brazil, and let it be 
made effective by the appointment of 
Federal inspectors to go strictly about the 
country and-tear up any new trees. The 
result would take a little time, of course. 
But meanwhile Sao Paulo could do some- 
thing at once to help the price of coffee. 
The state Government could guarantee that 
not more than 9 million bags of her next 
coffee crop should be exported, nor more 
than 10 million of any succeeding crop. 

Mr. Sielcken thought that these condi- 
tions would be agreed to, because the 
Government was in such a bad way down in 
Brazil that they would do almost anything. 

Well, then, if Sao Paulo would issue 
bonds, and if the Federal Government of 
Brazil would guarantee them, the Roths- 
childs would take a portion, provided other 
bankers would take the rest. 

Hermann Sielcken hurried around to 
other bankers. In December, 1908, every- 
thing was settled. The Sao Paulo Govern- 
ment got $75,000,000, promptly paid off 
the original loans of the merchants, and 
had a tidy little sum left to go on with. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


So the coffee merchants were eliminated 
from Valorization — all 
Sielcken. 


but Hermann 
When the six bankers closed 
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the deal, they each appointed a represen- 
tative, who, with one from the Sao 
Paulo Government, comprised a commit- 
tee charged with the future management 
of the affair. On this committee the only 
American was Hermann Sielcken, repre- 
senting the American underwriters of the 
loan, a minor interest of but $10,000,000. 

Thus completely refitted, Valorization 
put to sea again to sail in shoal waters no 
more. And Hermann Sielcken’s part in it 
remained a very active function on the 
Bankers’ Committee. The future of Val- 
orization depended upon being able to 
dispose favorably of the Valorization 
coffee. Such of it as might be allotted 
to America was to be disposed of under 
the sole management of Hermann Siel- 
cken. America drinks more than half of 
the world’s coffee. The price of a com- 
modity is fixed by the world’s best market 
for it, and the price of coffee in Havre, 
Hamburg, London, and even in Brazil 
follows closely the price on the New York 
Exchange. To offer any considerable 
quantity of coffee on that Exchange would 
naturally cause the market to break all 
over the world, and that would be bad for 
Valorization. Hermann Sielcken’s task was 
a delicate one. 


THE STEADY RISE IN PRICE 


No sooner had the Bankers’ Committee 
taken hold of Valorization than the price 
of coffee on the New York Coffee Exchange 
began to go up. It was 63 cents all 
through December, 1908, when the deal 
was closed. By the middle of January, 
1900, it had jumped to 7 cents; by the end 
of February it was 8 cents — although a 
larger crop than the preceding year was 
being harvested down in Brazil. Sao 
Paulo was worried about restricting ex- 
ports, and proposed instead that she should 
make assurance sure by collecting a tenth 
of her coffee crop every year and dumping 
it into the sea. This the Bankers’ Com- 
mittee solemnly approved. A_ similar 
intention on the part of the Dutch long 
ago had been branded by Adam Smith in 
his ‘‘Wealth of Nations” as “a savage 
policy.” The press of the world so 
branded this, and it was abandoned. 
Nevertheless, the price of coffee on the 
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New York Coffee Exchange ruled higher 


for 1909, and the Bankers’ Committee 
offered for sale 500,000 bags of Valoriza- 
tion coffee, half of which was sold by Her 
mann Sielcken in New York. 

The year 1910 opened in the midst of a 
season when a still larger coffee crop was 
being harvested in Brazil, and yet the 
market on the New York Coffee Exchange 
stood at 83 cents. Again the annual 
sale of the Bankers’ Committee was an- 
nounced, 600,000 bags, half of which were 
disposed of in New York by Hermann 
Sielcken. Then in the middle of May he 
sailed for Europe and repaired to his 
country estate at Baden Baden 

He was no more than comfortably settled 
there than the price of coffee on the New 
York Coffee Exchange began to jump up, 
till on the last day of 1910 it stood at 133 
cents. It had stood at 63 cents in Decem- 
ber, 1908, when the bankers agreed to 
come into Valorization. Here was a rise 
of more than 100 per cent. in two years — 
a rise of 60 per cent. in six months. 

During those six months, Hermann 
Sielcken, though at his country seat in 
Germany, was active. Early in 1911, when 
the coffee market stood well above 13 
cents, Hermann Sielcken made a flying 
trip to attend the meeting of the Bankers’ 
Committee in Paris. There it was decided 
that they would sell double the usual 
quantity of coffee that year, 1,200,000 
bags. Word came by cable that 600,000 
bags had been sold by Hermann Sielcken 
in New York. And we have his own word 
for it that those sales of 1911 cleaned up 
$25,000,000, “or one third of the loan from 
less than one sixth of the coffee.” 

Evidently Valorization coffee in the 
hands of the Bankers’ Committee had 
become gilt edge security. But how? 
During the five crop years since the “ Plan” 
was launched on the heights above Baden, 
nearly 90,000,000 bags of coffee had been 
raised in the world. The Bankers’ Com- 
mittee still held 5,100,000 bags of this. At 
the hig’est estimate, consumption had 
exceeded production by only 5,200,000 
bags. Here was a shortage of orily a little 
more than to per cent. in supply as against 
demand, so far as crops go. Yet there had 
been a rise of more than 100 per cent in 




















two years in the price of coffee on the New © 


York Coffee Exchange. 

- On public exchanges, commodities like 
coffee are dealt in, to a great extent, “on 
option,” that is, for future delivery. On 
the exchange the relations of traders are 
interlaced with obligations to buy and 
sell coffee at some later time. Many of 
these obligations may be discharged with- 
out the actual passage of coffee from hand 
to hand, but when the buyer demands it 
the seller must produce the goods. Mer- 
chants may provide against such con- 
tingencies by carrying a considerable stock 
of coffee, but, as that requires capital, it 
is more common to buy an option every 
time you sell one. To fail in a delivery 
means exclusion from the exchange. When 
coffee is plentiful there is no difficulty 
about making deliveries on the exchange. 
When coffee is scarce, the necessity of 
merchants to obtain it for the purpose of 
making delivery causes the price to rise 
on the exchange. Thus, upon the mer- 
chant’s ability to deliver coffee on the 
New York Coffee Exchange depends the 
price of coffee in the world. 


NO COFFEE ON THE PUBLIC EXCHANGES 


That explains why the Bankers’ Com- 
mittee from the beginning refused abso- 
lutely to sell Valorization coffee on the 
public exchanges of the world. In Europe 
they put it up at auction, and when it 
didn’t go, it was bought in for them. In 
America, they announced in a printed 
circular that Valorization coffee would be 
sold only on condition that the purchaser 
would not deliver it on the New York 
Coffee Exchange. 

Delicate indeed was Hermann Sielcken’s 
task in selling coffee thus at New York. 
He took no chances. At the first official 
offerings of Valorization coffee, many old- 
fashioned merchants, with certified check 
in hand, came to Hermann Sielcken’s 
office to buy. They were told that they 
could not have any. They might use it 
in a speculative way on the Exchange. 
Valorization coffee must go as directly as 
possible to the consumer. 

The merchants were puzzled by this 
idea, and they were surprised during the 
latter half of 1910 to find that the idea 
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had a still broader application. That was 
the period when the price of coffee on the 
New York Coffee Exchange rose suddenly 
60 per cent. Arbuckle Bros. were buying 


‘heavily as if they would corner the market. 


There were no “good bears” now to inter- 
fere. Hermann Sielcken was resting at 
his villa at Baden Baden. 


FORCING THE MARKET UP 


The merchants waited till the time 
should come for Arbuckle Bros. to sell. 
It never came on the New York Coffee 
Exchange. The merchants wondered how 
Arbuckle Bros. could keep on buying in- 
definitely. Then it was discovered that 
they were selling coffee at the same time. 
They had adopted the Valorization method 
of private sale, and they exacted of the 
buyer a written contract that he would not 
deliver the coffee on the New York Coffee 
Exchange, nor resell it to any one that 
would so deliver it. 

One concern that thus bought a lot of 
coffee from Arbuckle Bros., resold it to 
some merchants who held to the old- 
fashioned theory that one may do what 
he likes with his own. When these mer- 
chants attempted to deliver this coffee 
on the New York Coffee Exchange, they 
found that their coffee: was still in the 
Arbuckle warehouse. Arbuckle Bros. re- 
fused to relinquish it. They pointed to 
the original agreement. Then the mer- 
chants that had bought and paid for this 
coffee appealed to the New York Coffee 
Exchange. An investigating committee 
was appointed. When the committee 
assembled to hear the complaint, there 
was none to hear. The aggrieved mer- 
chants had withdrawn it. 

But the committee investigated. Before 
them the manager of Arbuckle Bros’. 
coffee department frankly testified that 
not only his firm but several others were 
in the habit of selling coffee on condition 
that it should not be delivered on the 
Exchange. He seemed anxious to show 
that it was a trade custom to keep coffee 
off the Exchange. But the New York 
Coffee Exchange, the coffee market of 
America — where the price of coffee is 
determined for the entire world — did not 
seem to feel itself discriminated against, 
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although a majority of the coffee merchants 
of America were badly in need of coffee. 
The Exchange laid the report of its com- 
mittee on the table, where, perhaps, it 
still awaits future students of speculation. 


SELLING ALL AROUND A CIRCLE 


Again a Southern firm was offered a lot 
of coffee by Arbuckle Bros. at a price 
slightly below the market. These con- 
venient sales of theirs have been made 
chiefly in the West and South where the 
purchaser can be trusted to keep away 
from the New York Coffee Exchange and 
put the coffee “directly into consumption.” 
But this Southern firm secretly sold the 
coffee to a New York wholesaler, who 
gleefully paid them an advance and then 
delivered the coffee on the New York 
Coffee Exchange at a further advance — 
to Arbuckle Bros. Obviously you cannot 
keep the price up on an exchange by buy- 
ing everything in sight if you are made to 
swallow again at a higher price coffee you 
thought you had disposed of at private sale. 

Thus the new method of “selling coffee 
with a string to it” had its little difficulties. 
It even had its dangers. Some people 
tried the same scheme, about this time, on 
the New York Cotton Exchange. The 
Department of Justice swooped down on 
them and indicted nine American citizens 
for conspiracy in restraint of trade, and 
began trying to put them in jail. 

Shortly after the Valorization sales of 
1911 had cleaned up $25,000,000, the 
Bankers’ Committee suddenly announced 
that the restriction as to the delivery of 
Valorization coffee on the New York 
Coffee Exchange was removed. Arbuckle 
Bros. made no more written contracts at 
their private sales. Yet, during the latter 
half of 1911, the price of coffee on the New 
York Coffee Exchange began to jump up 
again, with Arbuckle Bros. again buying 
everything in sight. In November, 1911, 
the market almost touched 16 cents a 
pound. 

In that month Hermann Sielcken made 
a visit to America. “I do not own a bag 


of coffee,” he said; ‘“‘and | believe Arbuckle 
has the only substantial stock of coffee 
now in existence outside of the Govern- 
ment of Brazil.” 


Yet neither from Ar- 
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buckle Bros. nor from Hermann Sielcken 
could anybody buy any coffee to de- 
liver on the New York Coffee Exchange. 
The following January, Hermann Sielcken 
sailed away again, for London, to attend 
the annual meeting of the Bankers’ Com- 
mittee. Shortly thereafter came the cable 
announcement that 700,000 bags of Val- 
orization coffee had been sold this year, 
400,000 of them in New York. 


2000 OF A CENT A CUP 


Thus a total of 3,000,000 bags of Valor- 
ization coffee has gone “directly into con- 
sumption” in three years. For the past 
two years Arbuckle Bros. have bought 
most of the coffee offered on the New York 
Coffee Exchange, and what they have sold 
of it at private sale has also gone directly 
into consumption. And yet during 1911 
Americans have had to pay 25 cents a pound 
retail for the cheapest coffee fit to drink — 
which cost 15 centsa pound in 1910. That 
is an advance of only z#s0 of a cent a cup 
on the coffee drunk in America. But it 
cleaned up last year more than $100,000,000 
from American breakfast tables. 

And this has been accomplished because 
the Valorization restrictions on coffee 
trees and on coffee exports down in Brazil, 
plus the Valorization method of private 
sale up in New York, have compelled the 
American coffee merchants to stand and 
deliver all their surplus stocks of coffee 
upon the New York Coffee Exchange. 

Those merchants cannot replace those 
stocks; they have to buy now from hand 
to mouth at whatever price the Exchange 
affords. They find that in two years their 
cost of doing business has been doubled. 
They are daring each other to pass it all on 
to the breakfast table by adding another 10 
cents a pound to the retail price of coffee 
as “the only means of rousing public 
opinion.” If they do this an additional 
$200,000,000 will be cleaned up from the 
American breakfast table this year. Then 
the net result of Valorization will be 
entirely “up to” the consumer. 


$100,000,000 IN PROFITS 


The good ship Valorization will make 
port in 1912. She was chartered in 1908 
for a cruise of ten years. She has accom- 




















plished it in little more than three. In 
that time she has picked up not only all 
of the $75,000,000 advanced by the 
bankers, but about $10,000,000 or more 
necessary to retire the Sao Paulo. bonds at 
par; also another odd $10,000,000 to pay 
interest on the bonds; also all carrying 
charges on the purchased coffee and all 
salaries and expenses of management by 
the Bankers’ Committee. In this brief 
adventure Valorization has quietly gath- 
ered from the American breakfast table 
half the export tax on coffee, imposed in 
Brazil to make possible a loan the purpose 
of which was to put up the price of coffee 
on the world. From the same American 
breakfast table Valorization has gathered 
half the pouta, the federal tax on coffee 
in Brazil, from which the Government 
buys battleships and pays for campaigns 
in tea-drinking countries — especially Eng- 
land—to increase the use of coffee, while in 
Brazil everything is being done to decrease 
production and exports. 
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To the Brazilian planter, Valorization 
brings, at present market prices, a profit 
of nearly 200 per cent. on his coffee crop, 
over and above all costs of production, 
taxes, exchange, and transportation from 
the interior of Brazil to the coffee ports of 
the world. 

Above all, Valorization has now, safely 
stowed away between decks, 4,400,000 
bags of coffee, which, if the present market 
is maintained, and the stock is carefully 
sold away from the exchanges, is worth, 
to be exact — at 14} cents a pound (to- 
day’s quotation on the New York Coffee 
Exchange) just $8,485,400,000. 

Will the good ship put to sea again, 
either under her old name or with a fresh 
coat of paint, and will the American break- 
fast table continue to furnish half the 
expenses of the argosy? 

Ask our fellow citizen, Captain Sielcken, 
as, on his garden terrace on the heights 
above Baden, he rests from the stormy seas 
of speculation. " 


FORECLOSING THE MORTGAGE 
ON WAR 


BECAUSE 


IT DOES NOT PAY, AND HENCE THE ROTHSCHILDS, WHO HAVE THE 


NATIONS IN PAWN, WILL NOT LET THEM FIGHT 


BY 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 


(PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY, AND CHIEF DIRECTOR OF THE WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION) 


AR is dying. It dies 
because it cannot pay 
its way. It dies be- 
cause, through the 
spread of education 

and the demands of commerce, no 
part of the civilized world can be suffered 
to engage in a life and death struggle with 
any other part. The nations are no longer 


separate entities, but each is a part in a 
unified whole to which international war 
is mischievous and_ hateful. 

In his clever poem, “The Peace of 
Dives,” Mr. Rudyard Kipling tells us the 
It seems that 


story of the passing of war. 





Dives, wicked, rich, and in Torment, 
asked for release, offering in exchange to 
bring peace to the world. So he went out 
among the nations selling “sea-power” 
and land-power, and “the dry decreeing 
blade.” The nations bought freely, pledg- 
ing the future for all sorts of weapons, 
but were so tied up at last in the bonds of 
debt that none of them could fight. Thus 
Dives brought peace to the world, and such 
peace we have with us to-day. 

We understand, of course, that Kipling’s 
story is but a parable. The rich man was 
not wicked, but sturdy, honest, and long- 
headed. His name was not Dives, and 
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he was not in Torment. He lived in a 
narrow, seven-story, high-gabled house in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. From the swing- 
ing red shield of his pawnbroker’s shop he 
got the name of “Rothschild,” and the 
story of his rise to power and that of his 
successors is the story of the passing of war. 
It was a strange period in which he 
lived, the end of the eighteenth century. 
In that period we have the effective rise 
of popular government. With this came 
peace within the nations, the extension of 
education, the rise of science and of its 
double, mechanical invention, and the 
great increase in the wealth of the people. 
When representative government was 
established, a nation as such could borrow 
money. Kings had been poor pay. The 
pledges of parliaments, however, were 
safe investments. The chief business of 
nations was still war, and diplomacy was its 
handmaid. By means of secret deals, 
artificial friendships, and artificial enmi- 
ties, diplomacy could spy out the land. 
It could find places where war would be 
safe and profitable and it could find pre- 
texts to begin war with good grace. Wars 
have been rarely fought for causes. Mostly 
diplomacy has offered only pretexts. 


“THE UNSEEN EMPIRE OF FINANCE” 


Meanwhile science made war more 
and more effective and vastly more costly. 
Warships changed from wooden tubs 
costing perhaps $12,000 to gigantic float- 
ing fortresses worth $12,000,000, with all 
else in proportion. The people could not 
pay for these things, and ran into debt 
for them, England first, and after her all 
the other nations, each in its degree. 
Here was Dives’s opportunity. The great 
house of Rothschild, its five branches 
knowing no country, was prepared to take 
a nation into pawn, all for a moderate per- 
centage, “absorbing” its bonds and plac- 
ing them where they would “do the 
most good.” Allied with this house as 
partners or as rivals in the same business 
of giant “pawnbroking,” were a dozen 
other similar establishments, and little 
by little, into the hands of this group con- 
stituting the so-called “Unseen Empire 
of Finance,” fell the control of Europe. 
To control a railway it is not necessary 
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to own it, only to administer its debts. 
The same is true of nations. Thus it 
came about that in all matters of war, 
peace, and finance, the international 
bankers had the last word. At first, the 
control was more or less a matter of 
dominating personality, but in time, 
with the vast increase in the complexity 
of business ramifications, it has naturally 
become more and more impersonal and 
automatic. Lord Rosebery has said that 
“Royalty is no longer a political but a 
social function.” This is another way of 
saying that the will of no individual is 
now supreme as opposed to the common 
interests of the people. With the economic 
growth of the last thirty years has come 
a parallel change in financial domination. 


NO MORE EUROPEAN WARS 


As war is now mainly a matter of finance, 
armies and navies being mere incidents 
as compared with financial reserves, the 
bankers still have the last word. No 
international struggle, accident aside, can 
break out until they give the signal. In 
our belief, whatever the apparent provo- 
cation of noisy speech or hectoring diplo- 
macy, we shall never see another war 
among the great nations of Europe. 
There is too much at stake. War is a 
disturbance of all normal relations. It 
is a sort of world sickness, local in its 
inception, but likely to spread to other 
parts of the social organism. A great 
war is a great defeat. It means ruin to the 
victor as well as to the loser. Under 
present conditions there can be no such 
thing as victory, and neutrals must share 
with the others in the settlement of loss. 

Banking, according to Norman Angell, is 
“providing the economic and social organ- 
ism with sensory nerves, by which damage 
to any part, or to any function, can be 
felt and, thanks to such feeling, avoided.” 
The influence of sound banking is there- 
fore everywhere and automatically op- 
posed to war. To the modern banker, 
as to Benjamin Franklin, “there never 
was a good war nor a‘bad peace.” 


THE ENDLESS COST OF WAR 


In the last hundred years every nation 
has had its statesmen, representative ‘of 




















the people, ready to pledge all futures 
for the sake of present advantage, real 
or apparent. Especially have they been 
willing to go to any lengths of debt or 
taxation in the interest of standing armies 
and of naval greatness. And the net 
result is that the war debt of the world 
for borrowed money, practically all used 
for war purposes, amounts to nearly 
$37,000,000,000. This sum is expressed 
in the “Endless Caravan of Ciphers,” 
which carries no meaning to the average 
taxpayer until he feels its pressure in the 
rising cost of living and in his own diffi- 
culties in making both ends meet. The 
interest charges of the world on its national 
bonded debt are about $1,500,000,000 a 
year, and about $2,500,000,000 are ex- 
pended yearly on standing armies and on 
battleships. If we were to sell out the 
entire holdings of the United States, 
capitalize the returns, and put the whole 
sum at interest at 4 per cent., it would 
just about keep up the military expenses 
of the world in time of peace. 

Through our attempts to keep war 
going, after its prosecution had ceased 
to be financially profitable to anybody 
(to say nothing of moral or social values), 
we have carried civilization well toward 
bankruptcy. “We have long since,” says 
the editor of Life, “passed the simple or 
kindergarten stage of living beyond our 
means; we are now engaged in living beyond 
the means of generations to come.” 


LIVING BEYOND THE MEANS OF POSTERITY 


Let me illustrate by a suppositious 
example. A nation has, let us say, an 
income and expenditure of $100,000,000. 
It raises this sum by taxation of some sort 
and thus lives within its means. But 
this hundred millions is equal to the in- 
terest on a much larger sum, $2,500,000,000. 
Let us suppose that instead of paying a 
hundred millions year by year for expenses, 
we use this as the interest on a large 
capital. By borrowing we have imme- 
diately at hand a sum twenty-five times 
as great. The interest on this sum is the 
same as the annual expense account. We 
have then borrowed $2,500,000,000, pay- 
ing the interest charges of $100,000,000 a 
year. While paying these charges we 
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have the principal to live on for a genera- 
tion. Half of it will meet current expenses 
for a dozen years. The other half is at 
once available for national purposes, for 
dockyards, wharves, fortresses, public 
buildings, and above all for army and navy 
expansion. Meanwhile in our century 
no nation stands quite still. Twelve 
years of invention and commerce have 
doubled the national income. This gives 
us another hundred million which may be 
capitalized in the same way, another 
twenty-five hundred million borrowed. 
And all borrowings become war debt, 
because the standing army and the navy 
take the lion’s share. Wereit not for war 
and war preparations, the other expenses 
of government would have been everywhere 
met without permanent indebtedness. 

In the fashion here indicated France has 
built up her war debt of $6,000,000,000, 
and most other nations of Europe have 
followed the same example. The system 
of borrowing then extends through the 
body politic; individuals, corporations, 
municipalities, all live on their principal, 
leaving debt and interest for future gen- 
erations to pay. And by this means 
one and all finally pass into the control 
of their creditors. The nations of Europe 
have no independent existence, they are 
all “provinces of the Unseen Empire of 
Finance.” What will be the end, no 
one can say. There is a steady growth 
of “unrest’”’ among the taxpayers of the 
world. There would be a still more violent 
“unrest”’ could posterity be heard from. 
And in its time posterity can save itself 
from utter ruin only by new inventions 
and new exploitations or by a. frugality 
of administration of which no nation gives 
an example to-day. 


WAR IS DYING 


The present complex condition, in- 
congruous as well as disconcerting, is 
apparently a necessary phase of the 
passing of war, a world-process involved 
in the change from the rule of force to 
that of law. The power of old tradition 
keeps alive the sinuous diplomacy of 
Europe, with its use of warships as counters 
in its games, and its use of war scares as 
means to force the people to build the 
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warships. We still have the Deferred 
Payment and the Indirect Tax, the means 
by which an outworn statecraft extorts 
money from the people. We have all 
interests of commerce totally and openly 
opposed to war, and all interests of finance 
quietly opposed to all war which does not 
pay. We have the murderous cost of the 
whole thing at all times, with the final 
certainty that the perfection of our mon- 
strous implements will never allow any 
sort of war to pay, while the alternative 
of “Armed Peace”’ is equally impossibly 
expensive. We have also the growth of 
international relations, of the spirit of 
mutual understanding, the development 
of international law, the extension of 
arbitration and our own emergence from 
the medieval darkness when war was 
deemed natural and good, an institution 
to be cherished for its own sake. Lastly, 
the bankers have given ample evidence 
of their power, for example, in the Morocco 
affair. They have long since skimmed 
off the cream of the international loan 
business. There is little gain to them in 
further extension of the policy. And so 
war is dying, self-slain by the costly 
weapons science has forged for it, and it 
now remains for finance to give it a decent 
and fitting burial. 

The way out of war will open, the world 
over, with the enlightenment of public 
opinion, with the extension of international 
law, and the perfection of the international 
courts at The Hague. The machinery of 
conciliation is created by public opinion; 
and with its more perfect adjustment, 
the force of public opinion behind it will 
grow steadily more and more insistent. 
Little by little war will be erased from the 
possibilities. As the years go by its crude 
and costly conclusions become less and 
less acceptable and the victories of peace 
become more and more welcome as well as 
more stable. 








ARBITRATION THE WAY OUT 


The fact that a better way of composing 
differences exists is, of itself, a guarantee 
that no serious differences shall arise; 
for as a rule, wars do not arise from the 
alleged “causes of war.” The “causes” 
assigned are almost wholly mere pretexts 
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after war has been determined on. 
“Affairs of honor” between nations are 
worthy of no more respect than “affairs 
of honor” among men. In either case, 
an adequate remedy is found in a few 
days or months of patience and in the 
adjustments of disinterested friends whose 
judgments are unbiased by the passion of 
the moment. This we call arbitration, and 
its supreme virtue with nations as with 
individuals lies in its being unlimited. 

In our own country at present, there 
opens a door of escape from the waste of 
war preparation. Taking the Tariff Com- 
mission as a model, we should have a High 
Commission of civilian statesmen to de- 
termine exactly how we stand in regard 
to war. Let these men ascertain what 
our possible enemies are and what is our 
actual need in the way of national defense. 
We need not go very far afield to find out 
what men should be chosen to serve in this 
capacity. The Peace Commission already 
provided by Congress, but thus far left in 
abeyance, could bé used to this end. It is 
unworthy of our ideals and of our best his- 
tory that we should go on blindly spending - 
$800,000 every day on army and navy, with 
nearly half as much more in pensions and 
on interest, simply to follow the confessedly 
evil examples of Grea: Britain and Ger- 
many. It is unreasonable to seek for 
ideal perfection of national defense, unless 
it can be proved that our condition de- 
mands such perfection. And it is criminal 
that we should expend vast sums on 
warships and armament on the advice 
of interested parties alone. Whatever 
may be the fact at our national capital 
we have abundant evidence that there 
exists in the world no lobby more power- 
ful than the dockyard-armament lobbies 
of Great Britain and of Germany. The 
naval and military appropriations of 
Europe represent the demands of these 
syndicates, not the actual needs of the 
people or the nations. 

A High Commission, such as is sug- 
gested, could find out the truth, could 
indicate the path of safety and the path 
of economy. To reduce our military 
expenses to our actual needs in America 
would go far to settle for all time the war 
problem of debt-cursed Europe. 

















THE NEW COMPETITION 


SECOND ARTICLE 
ETHICS MITIGATING THE OLD BRUTALITIES 


HOW BUSINESS MEN, COURTS, LEGISLATURES, AND THE PUBLIC ARE FEELING 
THEIR WAY TOWARD HARMONY 


BY 


ARTHUR J. EDDY 


N A recent speech Senator La Follette 
said: “An example of unfair and 
discriminatory prices is the practice 
so brutally employed by the Standard 
Oil Company of cutting prices in 

local markets invaded by small competi- 
tors while keeping up prices in other 
markets not so invaded. Another ex- 
ample is that of making a lower price to 
the purchaser who does not buy of a com- 
petitor than the price demanded if he 
buys also of a competitor.” 

Never mind the “Standard Oil Com- 
pany” for the moment; in this connection 
it is only an epithet, and epithets lead 
nowhere. The practices complained of 
are right or wrong, irrespective of the 
people who resort to them. Now, what 
are those practices in plain, un-Senatorial 
English? 

1. That a manufacturer or wholesale 
dealer who finds a new competitor in a 
locality quoting low prices meets the local 
competition without reducing his prices 
in other places. 

This practice was hoary with age be- 
fore “trusts”’ or corporations were dreamed 
of; it began with the beginning of trade 
and prevails in every country on the face 
of the globe. 

2. That a manufacturer or wholesale 
dealer makes special terms to the customer 
who will agree to buy exclusively from 
him. 

This, too, has been done from time 
immemorial and is the practice of every 
ordinarily keen manufacturer and jobber. 

In short, the practices complained of 
are the very A B C of the old competition, 
of that “free and unfettered” competi- 


tion that the Sherman and the state anti- 
trust laws are popularly supposed to 
protect and foster. 

The smallest country dealer is quick 

to cut his prices on the appearance of a 
competitor and if he can afford it he will 
cut until he has driven the competitor 
from the field. 
- The peddler who tramps half a dozen 
villages will sell at cost or less than cost 
in one village to drive out a rival and 
recoup his loss by charging more for his 
wares in the places where he has no com- 
petition. 

The most insignificant jobber or manu- 
facturer in Senator La Follette’s own state 
of Wisconsin will gladly make a specially 
low price to the customer who will agree 
not to buy of a competitor, for that is the 
simplest way of securing a man’s entire 
trade. 

These things, which have been done 
the world over from the beginning of 
trade, strike the popular orator as “vic- 
ious” and “brutal” only when done by 
some very unpopular corporation. 

To the small competitor who is ruined 
it does not matter much whether he is 
ruined by the Standard Oil Company, 
or by a mail-order house, or by a depart- 
ment store. And more small dealers are 
driven out of business every year by 
mail-order houses and department stores 
than the Standard Oil Company has 
ruined in its entire existence. 


BRUTAL BUT UNIVERSAL METHODS 


But the fact that practices condemned 
by Senator La Follette are both old and 
universal does not make them fair and 
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the nature of man to suppress them. It 
is a question of the substitution of a new 
competition for the old. 


just. When he calls them “brutal” he 
is right, but they are brutal whether 
practised by the small dealer in a fight 
for custom or by the large corporation 
in a fight for trade; they are brutal be- 
cause they are the methods of the fighter 
who is mercilessly trying to down his 
opponent; they are brutal because they 
are natural, instinctive, elemental; they 
are brutal because they are human, and 
humanity in its struggle for existence is, 
and ever has been, brutal. 

Big corporations have not made these 
practices one whit more brutal; they have 
simply made them more conspicuous, 
thrown them into high relief, so that the 
people see and understand them better. 
What the individual has always done 
instinctively and viciously, the large cor- 
poration does systematically and _ indif- 
ferently. 

A blacksmith borrows a little money 
and opens a shop in a country village. 
To get a start he shoes horses for a little 
less than the shop across the street. The 
established smith meets the new com- 
petition and goes it one better by cutting 
prices to cost, for the express purpose of 
driving out the newman. %Inafew months 
the new man is done for, closes up shop, 
and goes away “dead broke,” whereupon 
the successful smith gets even by asking 
a little more than he did before, his charges 
being limited only by fear of inviting more 
new competition. 

That is the old, familiar “cut-throat” 
competition in a nutshell. 

When the individual crushes his rival by 
“brutal” methods, the cry of the insignifi- 
cant rival is too weak to be heard in Con- 
-ress, but when the large corporation 
crushes rivals in every state by precisely 
the same methods, the united cry is 
heard. There is no difference in the 
“brutality,” but simply in the number 
affected, and numbers make all the dif- 
ference in the world — about election time. 

But the question is bigger and broader 
than one of mere political or legislative, 
or even economic, expediency. It is a 


question of progress toward higher ideals 
in the industrial and commercial world, 
of the suppression of unfair, oppressive, 
“brutal” methods, in so far as it lies in 


PROGRESS IN BUSINESS IDEALS 


When one looks back with dispassion- 
ate eye over the last fifteen years — fifteen 
years of unparalleled financial, commercial, 
and industrial turmoil and upheaval, the 
conclusion is inevitable that, whatever 
there has been of progress in the world of- 
trade and industry toward higher ideals, 
toward franker and more straight-forward 
methods, has been due directly or in- 
directly to the development and operation 
of large corporations, the so-called 
“trusts.” They devised nothing new in 
“brutal” trade methods, but they have 
done things on such a large scale that the 
public for the first time begins to see and 
understand the unfairness, the oppressive- 
ness, of common, every-day trade cus- 
toms. The large corporation has been a 
wonderful magnifying mirror in which the 
people for the first time see — themselves; 
it has set the entire legislative, executive, 
and judicial world groping for remedies 
for economic ills that have their roots in 
the selfishness of the individual. Senator 
La Follette thinks he is after the Standard 
Oil Company, the Steel Corporation, the 
large — and friendless — combination. He 
will find in the end that he is prodding the 
small manufacturer and jobber in his own 
state, for they are guilty of the same 
“brutal” practices, only on a lesser scale. 

A distinguished and scholarly senator 
in an interesting book (“Corporations and 
the State,”’ by Senator Theodore E. Burton, 
of Ohio), says: 

“If a large combination can produce and 
sell articles at a less price than its com- 
petitors, and employs no unfair methods 
against them, is not the public benefited 
rather than injured?” 

The question, of course, implies the 
assumption that the large combination 
does undersell its competitors, and that 
assumption necessarily involves the elim- 
ination of some or all of the competi- 
tors. 

What consolation is it to the bankrupt 
competitor to be assured that he was dis- 
posed of gracefully and honorably, that no 
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unfair means were used to effect his sup- 
pression? Might he not reply: 

“What do | care about your motives? 
You undersold me and put me out of 
business — that’s all there is to it.” 

As a matter of fact the public may bea 
very great loser in the long run by getting 
goods for a time so cheap from one or a 
few large producers that small ones cannot 
exist and, though the elimination of com- 
petition by unfair and oppressive means 
is wrong — mainly as between the parties 
immediately concerned — the economic 
effect on the community is very much the 
same when competition is suppressed by 
fair means; the net result is the disappear- 
ance of the small competitor. 

No, it will not do to repeat the ancient 
academic proposition, “Competition must 
be allowed free play,” or as one professor 
puts it, “The big company has a right 
to beat the little one in an honest race for 
cheapness in making and selling goods; 
but it has no right to foul the competitor 
and disable it by an underhanded blow.” 


UNETHICAL MEANS UNECONOMIC 


The big individual, the big jobber, the 
big manufacturer, now does all things, 
fair and unfair, to gain and hold trade, 
to down competitors, and he may have the 
legal right to do all of them; but whether 
it is right, ethically or economically, to 
encourage or permit competition that 
results in the ruin of any one, is a bigger 
and finer question, and it is a question 
that is in process of solution. 

How far and how rapidly the country 
has drifted from the fundamental propo- 
sitions of the old competition is indicated 
in the terms of a decree entered last Octo- 
ber in the Circuit Court of the United 
States at Cleveland, the case of the United 
States vs. General Electric Company, 
and other makers of electric lamps. 


COURTS’ ATTITUDE CHANGING 


An important point in the decree is that 
it was not simply the decision of the judge 
interposed between contending parties, 
but the defendants withdrew all opposition 
and agreed to a decree satisfactory to the 
Government and the Court. It marks a 
meeting of minds upon certain propositions 
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that are as vital to the new competition 
as they are fatal to the old. 

The crucial propositions are as follows: 

1. The defendants and each of them are 
enjoined from making any contracts with 
parties from whom they purchase supplies 
and machinery used in the lamp business, 
whereby such parties shall bind themselves 
not to sell such supplies and machinery to 
other parties, or whereby such parties 
obligate themselves to sell to defendants at 
different prices than they sell to other cus- 
tomers. 

It will be observed that the injunction 
runs not only against the combination of 
defendants, but against the liberty of each 
to do things that have been done from 
time immemorial under the old competi- 
tion. In fact, until within recent years 
no one has thought of questioning the 
right, moral and legal, of a group of manu- 


facturers to take the output of a given - 


maker of either the machinery they need 
or the raw material they use. But what- 
ever may be said of the right of a combina- 
tion to do this, no one has dreamed of 
denying the right of the individual — 
person or corporation — to make a bargain 
with a manufacturer for his entire output, 
or for a large percentage of it, at a certain 
figure, providing. the manufacturer would 
agree to sell to no other at so low a price. 
That is the very essence of innumerable 
contracts entered into daily between 
jobbers and manufacturers. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY ENFORCED 


It is a part of the old creed that a man 
has the right to sell his goods to whom he 
pleases, at the prices he pleases, on the 
terms he pleases; that he can sell the 
bulk of his output to one customer at a 
special price and agree not to sell the 
balance at less than a certain per cent. 
higher; that he can sell a part of his 
output to one purchaser and agree to 
sell to no other purchaser in the same 
locality; that he can build up the business 
of a customer one year by giving him low 
prices, and ruin him the next by refusing 
to sell to him at any price; in short, that 
he can use his own judgment or whim in 
making prices and in disposing of his 
product. 
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Such are some of the sacred tenets of 
the old competition. The decree referred 
to makes sad havoc of these notions. 

2. Defendants and each of them are 
enjoined from entering into any contract 
with dealers or consumers who buy certain 
improved filament lamps whereby such 
dealers or consumers must purchase all the 
ordinary filament lamps they need as a 
condition to obtaining the improved: nor 
can any one of the defendants discriminate 
against any dealer or consumer who wishes 
to purchase improved filament lamps be- 
cause such dealer or consumer buys either 
ordinary lamps or other improved filament 
lamps from other dealers. 

What has become of the good, old- 
fashioned belief that a man who has an 
improved or patented article may use 
it as a lever to force the sale of his line? 

If an electric lamp manufacturer has an 
improved filament lamp, either patented 
or of secret process, why may he not say 
to a dealer or a consumer, “| am under no 
obligation to sell you my improved lamp. 
If I do sell to you it will be at my price 
and on my terms, and the first condition 
is that you buy of me all the lamps of all 
kinds that you sell?” 

Up to the entering of the decree who 
would have believed it possible that any 
court would intervene and say the manu- 
facturer could not make such a contract? 

The decree does not say that the in- 
dividual may not refuse to sell at all: it 
says that he may not refuse on the ground 
that the dealer or consumer is also pur- 
chasing elsewhere. The loop-hole for 
evasion may be large, but the intent of 
the Court is plain — it is to give the cus- 
tomer the widest possible latitude in 
purchasing and to take from the seller 
the right to lay down conditions that will 
tend to hold the customer. 


DEMOLISHING OLD BUSINESS AXIOMS 


If there were any possible doubt about 
the intention of the Court it is dissipated 
by the following language: “The defen- 


dants and each of them are perpetually 
enjoined from utilizing any patents which 
they have or claim to have or which they 
may hereafter acquire or claim to have 
acquired, as a means of controlling the 


manufacture or sale of any type or types 
of lamps not protected by lawful patents.” 

Apply that, say, to the maker of a razor 
that is patented, who also makes a line 
of razors that are not patented; according 
to old-time notions he could sell all or any 
of his goods to any one willing to buy, 
or he could refuse to sell, or he could say, 
“I won’t sell you my patented razors unless 
you buy from me all the barber’s supplies 
you need.” 

Under the new theory he may be en- 
joined from “utilizing” his patented 
razor as a means to force the sale of his 
supplies and unpatented articles. 

To be sure, this particular decree does 
not go so far as to lay down the corollary 
of its proposition, namely: that any 
party desiring the patented article shall 
have the right to come into court and 
compel the maker to sell it to him at a 
reasonable price; but logically that right 
is implied in the proposition that no maker 
shall refuse to sell for a particular reason, 
since, as already suggested, he may refuse 
and give no reason. As the matter now 
stands the aggrieved buyer of electric 
lamps can bring these particular defen- 
dants into court only when they refuse to 
sell and give a bad reason for so refusing 
to sell, to wit: the reason the court holds 
objectionable. 

3. The defendants fk each of them 
are enjoined from offering or making more 
favorable prices or terms of sale for incan- 
descent electric lamps to the customers of 
any rival manufacturer or manufacturers 
than it at the same time offers or makes to 
its established trade where the purpose is 
to drive out of business such rival manu- 
facturer or manufacturers . . . pro- 
vided that no defendant is enjoined or re- 
strained from making any prices for incan- 
descent electric lamps to meet, or compete 
with, prices previously made by any other 
defendant, or by rival manufacturers. 

The very essence of the old competition, 
the competition that the public thinks the 
law is trying*to protect, is the freedom to 
undersell, freedom to sell at cost, at less 
than cost, at any price at all, or to give 
away goods, to down a competitor. That 
has been the one resource of the old 
established house to protect itself against 
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the aggressive newcomer; it has been the 
right of the newcomer in his fight for a 
share of the trade. 

It is the theory of the old competition 
that the consumer, and inferentially the 
public, profit from this warfare. 

It is the theory of the new competition 
that in the long run neither the customer 
nor the public profits from conditions that 
mean disaster to individuals. In a sense, 
therefore, the very unusual provisions of 
the decree are along the new lines, but they 
are unconsciously so, and therefore un- 
certain in their general application how- 
ever pertinent in that particular case. 

In its general application the decree 
overturns the entire theory of the old 
competition; it limits a man’s right to 
sell what he owns to whom he pleases on 
such terms as he pleases. It says that 
he must consider his rival—that is the 
striking novelty of the decision. 

The theory of the decree is that, whereas 
under the old competition A was free to 
sell to B on such terms as B was willing 
to accept, under the new, the interests 
of C must be considered; if the bargain 
between A and B injures C it is no longer 
legal, even though C has in the transaction 
only the indirect interest of a competitor. 

This regard for the interest of C is a 
legitimate economic interest. It is more, 
it is an ethical interest that the old com- 
petition ignored. In a crude way, courts 
are coming to realize this broader interest; 
coming to understand that commercial 
fights, like cock fights and prize fights, 
are far behind present day standards; 
that nothing is gained by encouraging 
two manufacturers to fight one another 
until both are bankrupt. 


COURTS AND LEGISLATURES DISAGREE 


Legislatures still cry out: “Go to it! 
Hands off! Let ’em fight it out!” and if 
the two combatants show signs of making 
up their quarrels, of getting together in a 
friendly way, a large majority of legislators, 
state and national, raise a cry of angry 
protest — the fight must be to a finish. 

What will the radical upholders of the 
Sherman law say to a court decree which 
commands a manufacturer not to compete 
with a rival by underselling him? 
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The decree is crude in that it attempts 
too much and accomplishes too little. 
For instance, each of the defendants is 
ordered not to undersell a rival “where 
the purpose is to drive out of business 
such rival.” Who is to determine the 
seller’s purpose? By the terms of the 
decree he may undersell a rival until the 
latter has no customers and necessarily 
goes out of business, and each transaction 
will be right and proper providing at no 
time can it be proved that there was an 
intention to eliminate the unfortunate 
competitor. On its face the decree does 
not pretend to restrain a man from going 
after all the business he can get, even to 
the getting of all there is, but he must do 
it politely and with no provable intent to 
injure those he gently elbows off the earth. 

Furthermore, suppose the rival — who, 
by the way, is not restrained in his actions 
by the decree —in the spirit of the old 
competition “goes after the business” 
and, to get a foothold, makes “any old 
price,” what are the defendants. to do? 
Assume that this particular rival is mak- 
ing serious inroads, that he is quoting cost 
and below cost, or that he has an improved 
lamp that he can sell for less than the cost 
of other lamps and yet make money. 

There are but two things for an older 
company to do; either make terms with 
the rival or fight. To make terms whereby 
prices are fixed or territory apportioned 
is a suppression of competition and 
illegal; to fight by engaging in a trade 
war, by going out and underselling in the 
rival’s territory, for the express purpose 
of suppressing him, is contrary to the de- 
cree, though such a course is instinctive 
and natural and is the old competition 
in its most familiar form. 

A number of Western states have 
statutes— aimed at the Standard Oil 
Company — making it a criminal offence to 
sell a commodity at a lower price in one 
section than is charged in another. 


INDIVIDUALISM LOSING GROUND 


The plain truth is that the very theory 
of the old competition, free and unfettered 
individualism, has received its severest 
blows at the hands of its professed friends. 
In curtailing the liberty of the “trust,” 
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the liberty of the lesser corporation and 
of the partnership and of the individual, 
disappears; what is brutal and uncon- 
scionable for one is brutal and uncon- 
scionable for another. The “brutality” 
of a given act does not depend upon the 
size of the trust that does it: .it depends 
upon conditions as they exist between the 
parties to the act; and there may be — 
usually is — far more of viciousness in the 
conduct of an individual toward his com- 
petitor. 

It goes without saying that courts 
cannot intervene and regulate all the large 
corporations of the country, to say nothing 
of large manufacturers and dealers that 
are not corporations. That being true, 
why should not competitors be permitted 
to get together voluntarily and adopt 
rules for the regulation of competition 
along the lines laid down in the case 
and in the statutes referred to? 

Prior to the entry of that decree it would 
have been argued by many that the rules 
regulating competition, therein formulated, 
would be illegal if adopted by the same 
parties voluntarily. But now the matter 
is definitely settled with the approval of 
the Department of Justice: competition 
not only may be, but must be controlled; 
the large producer will not be permitted 
to slaughter prices to ruin a small producer; 
one producer will not be permitted to 
quote exceptionally low prices in one 
locality to secure the customers of a com- 
petitor while charging higher elsewhere, 
and so on. All this is in the direction of 
stability of prices maintained by agree- 
ment or by decree of court — what dif- 
ference does it make? — as distinguished 
from the wide and ruinous fluctuations of 
the old “cut-throat’”’ competition. 


VARYING INTERPRETATIONS OF LAW 


Voluntary codperation with a minimum 
of state supervision is far better than com- 
pulsory action with a maximum of super- 
vision. ‘—In the present uncertain state 
of the law the attitude of the State would 
seem to be that of forbidding the volun- 
tary association that is absolutely nec- 
essary to eliminate those “brutal” features 
of competition that the court and Senator 
La Follette agree must be eliminated. 
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Massachusetts has a statute which 
makes it a criminal offense for any person 
or corporation to “make it a condition 
of the sale of goods, wares, or merchandise, 
that the purchaser shall not deal in the 
goods, wares, or merchandise of any other 
person, firm or corporation.” 

The agent of a tobacco company sold 
goods to a dealer with the agreement that 
if he bought only the tobacco company’s 
goods a rebate of 6 per cent. would be 
refunded. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
held the statute constitutional and sus- 
tained the conviction of the agent of the 
company, saying, “Jt 1s intended to make 
it impossible for a seller to say to an ordin- 
ary purchaser who buys to sell again, ‘You 
cannot buy my goods except on condition 
that you will not sell goods obtained from 
others. If you sell like goods manufactured 
by others, you cannot have mine.’” 

And the court very rightly remarks, 
“There is no doubt that the statute puts 
a limitation upon the general right to 
make contracts,” but justifies it as an 
attempt to meet modern conditions. 

When a similar contract made by the 
same tobacco company was presented to 
the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals in St. 
Louis the three judges—one of whom, 
Judge Van Devanter, is now a Justice of 
the Supreme Court —held in an able 
opinion that the right of the tobacco 
company to dictate the terms upon which 
it will dispose of its products “is indis- 
pensable to the very existence of competition. 
Strike down, or stipulate away that right, 
and competition is not only restricted but 
destroyed.” , 

That which is forbidden by decree of 
court in Ohio, and is a crime in Massa- 
chusetts, is legitimate business practice 
in Missouri. 

What is the trouble? 

Nothing but the conflict that is now on 
between the Old competition and the New; 
the old finds expression in the judgment 
and opinion of the Court in St. Louis; 
the new finds utterance—not as clear 
and logical as might be — in the decree of 
the Court in Cleveland and in the judg- 
ment and opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts and in the law of that state. 

















A SAFE WAY TO GET ON THE SOIL 


THE WORK OF FATHER BANDINI AT TONTITOWN—A NEW HOPE FOR OUR 


NEWEST CITIZENS AND FOR THE SMALL SEEKERS FOR LAND 


BY 
ANITA MOORE 


N THE midst of a crowd of noisy, 
eager peasant immigrants that were 
disgorged upon the Battery Pier from 
an Italian steamer some twenty-one 
years ago, walked a man in the 

garb of a priest. His face was very 
thoughtful and earnest as he watched the 
bewilderment of these newcomers at their 
journey’s end. Now and then he ad- 
dressed one of them with a low-spoken 
Italian phrase, or quieted the wails of 
some frightened, straying child. He 
stood on the pier until the last 
fantastically clad stranger with the 
last bit of preposterous luggage had van- 
ished into the mystery of streets that 
stretched away from the other side of 
Battery Park, and then he too turned and 
left the water-front. The priest was 
Father Bandini, and he had come to 
America on a mission — to investigate and 
to better the conditions of his countrymen 
who drift untutored to these shores. 


A DOUBLE EDGED SOLUTION 


What Father Bandini found out is a 
familiar tale to us now — the helplessness 
of the alien in the hands of glib porters 
and hotel-keepers, the loss of his small 
store of savings to the pretended friend 
who offers to find him a job in return 
for a competence, the inevitable drift- 
ing toward slum-life, and the daily 
round of hard street-labor to ward off 
starvation — all this is a scandal too old 
to bear repeating. Father Bandini went 
to work at once to findaremedy. The 
fact that seemed to him important 
was that the large majority of his country- 
men had come from small farms at home. 
For that reason the priest felt that the only 
hope for them was to get them on the land 
and let them earn their bread in their 
accustomed way. The big obstacle that 





confronted this theory, however, was the 
social, pleasure-loving nature of the Italians 
which would make the isolated life of the 
ordinary American farmer intolerable to 
them. 

Father Bandini’s solution was to put a 
whole colony of these Italians on the 
land in one place, thus restoring the com- 
munity life and the hopefulness of 
their former homes. The success of his 
experiment puts before social workers a 
new solution of the whole immigration 
problem. It also offers “a way out” to 
the man of small means who wants to get 
back to the land — be he Italian, or Ger- 
man, or just plain American. Here are 
the facts of this interesting experiment: 


THE STORY OF TONTITOWN 


Father Bandini, once having decided 
on a plan of colonization, plunged im- 
mediately into a study of government 
bulletins about climatic and agricultural 
conditions in various parts of the United 
States and at last decided upon the region 
of the Ozark Mountains in Arkansas, 
where the 1,500 foot elevation insures a 
healthful climate and where the seasons 
are long and open. The land had no very 
encouraging crop-record, but a test of the 
soil gave promise of fair productivity under 
the proper cultural conditions. 

To this country in March, 1898, Father 
Bandini came with a band of twenty-six 
hardy and all but penniless families. They 
picked out a tract of 300 acres in Washing- 
ton County, within six miles of the St. 
Louis and San Franscico Railroad, and 
they purchased the land at $15 an acre. 
The scheme was not codperative. The 
land was divided into lots varying in size 
from 5 to 20 acres, and each man paid what 
he could for his share — $10, $15, $25 — 
and gave his note and a mortgage on the 
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vineyards yielded richly. The settlers 
kept pace with their prosperity by sup- 
plementing their hoe and spade with the 
best and most improved farm machinery, 
and by adding conveniences and beauties 


land for the balance, Father Bandini per- 
sonally endorsing each note. They called 
their settlement Tontitown in honor of 
an early Italian immigrant, Enrico Tonti, 
who had served as Lieutenant to La Salle 
and had established a small military post 
near the Arkansas River. 


THE LEAN YEARS 


This was the beginning, but the way was 
not yet by any means plain. The Italians, 
cultivators though they were, knew noth- 
ing of the adaptation of their methods to 
American climatic conditions. They had 
to be taught. So Father Bandini studied 
the reports of the experiment stations and 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and not only translated these into 
Italian, but took off his clerical uniform 
and went to work with his hands to show 
the people how to put their teachings into 
practice. The first duty was to provide 
for the immediate pressing needs. With 
their old-world implements, the hoe, the 
rake, and the spading fork, the colonists 
set about planting such crops as would 
yield them first returns. Then they 
planted for the future — vineyards, fruit 
trees, and small fruits. After two. months 
of toil a cyclone swept the section, de- 
stroyed all the growing crops, and killed 
one of their number. But the colonists 
replanted their fields, rebuilt their shacks, 
and were of good heart. When the shadow 
of the first winter loomed ahead and the 
barns and the cupboards alike were empty, 
the priest summoned all the men and boys 
and sent them to work in the coal-mines 
in Oklahoma, to supply the colony with 
money until the return of spring. 

The next year the entire Southwest was 
withered by a drought, and only half a 
crop was harvested in the colony. Star- 
vation threatened. Eight of the twenty- 
six families gave up and went away in 
despair. But the other eighteen had faith. 
They lived on corn-meal until spring, then 
they started planting again. This time 
their efforts were rewarded. They gath- 
ered a bountiful harvest and ever since 
then their labors have prospered. 

In a few years all their land was paid 
for and they were buying more. Their 


fruit trees came into bearing and their 


to their houses and gardens. The story 
of their success and happiness spread 


abroad and, year by year, new bands of. 


immigrants were diverted from the slums 
and sent to win prosperity in Tontitown. 


THE FAT YEARS 7 


The colony is now fourteen years old. 
It numbers 700 inhabitants, and owns 
4,760 acres of good productive land, all 
clear of encumbrance, the value of which 
has increased from the original $15 paid 
for it to $50, $100, and even $150 an acre. 
In the village there are a modern hotel, 
three stores, a post-office, a land office, or 
town hall, and a school—St. Mary’s 
Academy — which contains five large, well- 
equipped class rooms, several living rooms 
for the three Sisters of Mercy and the 
two young women teachers, and a gym- 
nasium. Here. 130 children are enrolled. 

The good priest who caused all this 
prosperity has kept constantly before his 
people the secret of their success. “One 
of the great dangers which threaten the 
farmers in America,” he says to them “is 
that they may become land poor. Forty 
acres is all that one man can profitably till. 
With twenty acres he can support a large 
family in comfort and save a little money. 
With forty acres he can become a man of 
means if he is industrious.” 

The Tontitown colonists follow this 
teaching. They build up their land by 
rotation of crops and fertilization. With 
the long open seasons they grow two or 


three crops of the same vegetables in the © 


same season. Thus, for instance, they 
plant early spring onions for the market 
betweén rows of young peach trees or 
grapevines. After the onions have been 
harvested for the market, string beans are 
planted on the same ground. When the 
string beans have been marketed, the same 
ground is planted with some nitrogen pro- 
ducing crop—such as cow peas. The 
cow peas are used as fodder for the cattle, 
thus providing a fertilizer directly and 
indirectly — the productivity of the soil 
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is increased, yet it has yielded three crops 
and nourished an orchard or vineyard. 
The first year that the young apple 
orchards produced a full crop, fruit in the 
Ozark mountain region was most abund- 
ant. Commission men bought apples in the 
orchards from the native farmers at 60cents 
a barrel — 20 cents a bushel. The Tonti- 
town people bought and installed two fairly 
large fruit evaporators and established 
canneries and cider and vinegar factories. 
They .fancy-packed their choicest apples 
and sold them at good prices. The 
seconds they canned or evaporated; the 
culls and parings they used for cider, then 
ran the pulp through the presses again 
with water and made vinegar; and at last 
the pulp was put back on the land for 
fertilizer. In all they received at the rate 
of $6 a barrel for their fruit as against the 
60 cents received by the American farmers. 
They ship their choice peaches, and the 
seconds are canned or evaporated. Every 
farmer has a vineyard of from four to eight 
acres which yields him returns from $500 
to $600 peracre. The grapes are made 
into wine. One man alone makes 1,500 
gallons of wine every season. The Tonti- 


town wine is a fine domestic vintage that 
finds a ready market at $1 a gallon. 

By his energy and initiative Father 
Bandini has promoted the establishing 
of other industries besides agriculture. 
Tonitown now possesses brickyards and 
limekilns. 


Three creameries profitably 


A SAFE WAY TO GET ON 

















FATHER BANDINI 


THE ITALIAN PRIEST WHO DIRECTED TWENTY-SIX 
FAMILIES OF IMMIGRANTS FROM THE NEW YORK 
SLUMS TO ARKANSAS AND MOULDED THEM 
INTO A PROSPEROUS AMERICAN COLONY 


handle the milk; one of these creameries 
is devoted to butter making and the other 
two to cheese manufacturing. There are 
also a broom factory, a_ brickyard, a 
blacksmith shop, and a cobbler’s shop. 

The best proof of the triumph of Father 
Bandini’s theory, however, lies probably 
not so much in a record of material achieve- 
ment as in evidence of the satisfaction of 
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A FRUIT EVAPORATOR OF WHICH THERE ARE NOW SEVERAL IN TONTITOWN, BESIDES THREE CREAMERIES, 
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THE FIRST HOUSE 


A MUD HUT BUILT BY THE COLONISTS ON THEIR 
ARRIVAL FOURTEEN YEARS AGO 


the inhabitants. One formal statement of 
this satisfaction, because of its quaint 
phraseology, is too good to omit: 


I, the undersigned, a resident of Tontitown 
from its very beginning, about fourteen (14) 
years ago, was not formerly a farmer, neither 
am I an expert farmer at present; yet I am 
glad to state that | am very well satisfied and 
pleased of my position and pleased with the 
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crops I get from my farm, on which I raised 
almost everything I tried to. 

Last year we had an exceptional dry season 
for a few months; had not a drop of rain for 
four months; yet from my little vineyard of 
70 vines | got 6,200 pounds of first class grapes. 

On a surface of three-fourth of an acre I had 
a ton and a half of hay, 12 bushels of beans. 

On another acre | raised sweet potatoes, on 
an average of 488 bushels an acre, extremely 
large; 40 bushels of Irish potatoes; 500 pounds 
of beans and half a ton of hay. 

In consequence of the drought, as said above, 
the crop of strawberries and oats was light, 
but corn we had in abundance. 

(Signed) ApRIANO Morsanl. 
Tontitown, Ark., February 8, 1912. 


Perhaps the greatest asset of the com- 
munity is in the development of its chil- 
dren. They are healthy physically, 
morally, and intellectually. Of the chil- 
dren of the original families who first 
settled in Tontitown, nine girls — now 
grown to young women — are estab- 
lished as school teachers, holding Univer- 
sity, State, or second grade certificates. 
Three sisters, who lost their father 
during the first year of the colony, 
have just built and furnished a little cottage 
for their mother, besides which they have 
finished paying for the farm which their 














ONE OF THE LATER DWELLINGS 


WHICH ARE ALL PLEASANT MODERN COTTAGES SURROUNDED BY GARDENS THAT SHOW ADMIRABLE 
RESULTS OF THE ITALIAN METHOD OF INTENSIVE CULTIVATION 























A SAFE WAY TO GET ON THE SOIL 


father had bought before his death. 
Two of the first boys— now quite grown 
up — purchased eighty acres of land 
in 1910 and that spring planted twenty 
acres in strawberries. From the berries in 
the spring of 1911 and their fall crops of 
potatoes, hay, and corn they realized 
enough to pay for their farm. 

The best part of the story of Tontitown 
is that it is only an introduction to a great 
extension of the colonization plan. In 
1911, Father Bandini went back to Italy 
and there he told his story to all who would 
listen. He enlisted the sympathies of the 
Pope, the Prime Minister, and the Queen 
Mother, and of several societies and organi- 
zations, all of which are pledged to do what 
they can to direct the flux of emigration 
away from the old channels and into the 
safe and pleasant outlet of our Western 
country. As an evidence of their earnest- 
ness a new little colony has already sprung 
up in Arkansas which the good priest is 
now fostering with the same devotion that 
he lavished on Tontitown. 

That is what Father Bandini has done 
for his countrymen. What he has done 
to help solve some of the most momen- 
tous problems that confront us can be 
stated almost as definitely. 














WHEN THE COLONISTS FIRST CAME 


SHOWING THEIR OLD WORLD TOOLS, NOW REPLACED 
BY MODERN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


He has again illustrated the value of 
intensive cultivation of the soil. His 
success also suggests that farm colonies 
may be the simplest means by which the 
poor man can get on the land, and that 
colonization on a large scale may yet empty 
the city slums by putting the agricultural 
immigrant at once in touch with the oppor- 
tunity to practise the only kind of produc- 
tive industry for which he is fitted. 





TONTITOWN SETTLERS A FEW YEARS LATER 


THE FLOWER OF THE COLONY GATHERED TO DO HONOR TO BARON DES PLANCHES, THE ITALIAN 
AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, WHO VISITED THE VILLAGE IN 1905 














OST people have heard of 
Juja, the modern dwelling 
in the heart of an African 
wilderness, belonging to our 
own countryman, Mr. W.N. 
If most people are as | was 


McMillan. 
before I saw the place, they have con- 
siderable curiosity and no knowledge of 
what it is and how it looks. 

Juja is situated on the top of a high 


bluff overlooking a river. In all direc- 
tions are tremendous grass plains. Donya 
Sabuk —the Mountain of Buffaloes — 
is the only landmark nearer than the dim 
mountains beyond the edge of the world; 
and that is a day’s journey away. A 
rectangle of possibly forty acres has been 
enclosed on three sides by animal-proof 
wire fence. The fourth side is the edge 
of the bluff. Within this enclosure have 
been planted many trees, now of good size; 
a pretty garden with abundance of flowers, 
ornamental shrubs, a sundial, and lawns. 
In the river bottom land below the bluff 
is a very extensive vegetable and fruit 
garden, with cornfields and experimental 
plantings of rubber and the like. For 
the use of the people of Juja here are 
raised a great variety and abundance of 
vegetables, fruits, and grains. 

Before leaving London we had received 
from McMillan earnest assurances that 
he kept open house, and that we must 
take advantage of his hospitality should 
we happen his way. Therefore, when one 


of his white-robed Somalis approached us 
to enquire respectfully as to what we 
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MIDST OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


WILDERNESS 
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wanted for dinner, we yielded weakly to 
the temptation and told him. Then we 
marched to the house and took possession. 

And inside — mind you, we were fresh 
from three months in the wilderness — 
we found rugs, pictures, wallpaper, a 
pianola, many books, baths, beautiful 
white bedrooms with snowy mosquito 
curtains, electric lights, running water, 
and above all an atmosphere of homelike 
comfort. We fell into easy chairs, and 
seized books and magazines. The Somalis 
brought us trays with iced and fizzy drinks 
in thin glasses. When the time came we 
crossed the veranda in the rear to enter 
a spacious separate dining room. The 
table was white with napery, glittering 
with silver and glass, bright with flowers. 
We ate leisurely of a well-served course 
dinner, ending with black coffee, shelled 
nuts, and candied fruit. 

Next day we left all this and continued 
our march. About a month later, how- 
ever, we encountered McMillan himself 
at Nairobi. He insisted on our going 
back with him, and very soon my com- 
panions and | tucked ourselves into a 
buckboard behind four white Abyssinian 
mules. McMillan, some Somalis, and 
Captain Duirs came along in a similar rig. 
Our driver was a Hottentot half caste 
from South Africa. He had a flat face, 
a yellow skin, a quiet manner, and a com- 
petent hand. His name was Michael. 
At his feet crouched a small Kikuyu savage, 
in blanket, ear ornaments, and all the 
fixings, armed with a long lashed whip 
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and a raucous voice. At any given 
moment he was likely to hop out over the 
moving wheel, run forward, bat the off 
leading mule, and hop back again, -all 
with the most extraordinary agility. He 
likewise hurled what sounded like very 
opprobrious epithets at such natives as 
did not get out the way quickly enough 
to suit him. The expression of his face, 
which was that of a person steeped in woe, 
never changed. 

We rattled out of Nairobi at a great pace, 
and swung into the Fort Hall Road. This 
famous thoroughfare, one of the three or 
four made roads in all East Africa, is about 
sixty miles long. It is a strategic ne- 
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their ears, their jewelry brought to a high 
polish, a fatuous expression of self- 
satisfaction on their faces, carrying each 
a section of sugar-cane which they now 
used as a staff but would later devour for 
lunch; bearers, under convoy of straight, 
soldierly, red-sashed Sudanese, transport- 
ing Government goods; wild-eyed, staring 
Shenzis from the forest, with matted hair 
and goat skin garments, looking ready to 
bolt aside at the slightest alarm; coveys 
of marvelous and giggling damsels, their 
fine grained skin anointed and_ shining 
with red oil, strung with beads and shells, 
very coquettish and sure of their femi- 
nine charm; naked small boys marching 








A MODERN DWELLING IN 


AN AFRICAN WILDERNESS 


AT JUJA, MR. W. N. MCMILLAN’S RANCH, ‘‘WHERE HAVE BEEN PLANTED MANY TREES, A PRETTY 
GARDEN WITH ABUNDANCE OF FLOWERS, ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS, A SUN DIAL AND LAWNS” 


cessity; but is used by thousands of natives 
on their way to see the sights of the great 
metropolis. As during the season there 
is no water for much of the distance, a 
great many pay for their curiosity with 
their lives. The Road skirts the base of 
the hills, winding in and out of shallow 
cafions and about the edges of rounded 
hills. To the right one can see far out 
across the Athi Plains. 

We met an almost unbroken succession 
of people. There were long pack trains 
of women, quite cheerful, bent over under 
the weight of firewood or vegetables, many 
with babies tucked away in the folds of 
their garments; mincing, dandified war- 
riors with poodle-dog hair, skewers in 





solemnly like their elders; camel trains 
from far off Abyssinia or Somaliland under 
convoy of white clad, turbanned, grave 
men of beautiful features; donkey safaris 
in charge of dirty, degenerate looking East 
Indians carrying trade goods to some dis- 
tant post — all these and many more, go- 
ing one way or the other, drew one side, at 
the sight of our white faces, to let us pass. 

At about two o'clock we _ suddenly 
turned off from the road, apparently quite 
at random, down the long, grassy, inter- 
minable incline that dipped slowly down 
and slowly up again over great dis- 
tances to form the Athi Plains. Along 
the road, with its endless swarm of 
humanity, we had seen no game; but 
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after a half mile it began to appear. We 
encountered herds of zebra, kongoni, wilde- 
beest, and “Tommies” standing about or 
grazing, sometimes almost within range 
from the moving buckboard. After a 
time we made out the trees and water 
tower of Juja ahead; and by four o’clock 
had turned into the avenue of trees. Our 
approach had been seen. Tea was ready, 
and a great and hospitable table of bottles, 
ice, and siphons. 

The next morning we inspected the 
stables, built of stone in a hollow space, 
like a fort, with box stalls opening directly 
into the courtyard and screened carefully 
against the deadly flies. The horses, 


Just outside the courtyard of the stables 
a little barred window had been cut 
through. Near this were congregated a 
number of Kikuyu savages wrapped in 
their blankets, receiving each in turn a 
portion of cracked corn from a dusty 
white man behind the bars. They were 
a solemn, unsmiling, strange type of savage; 
and they performed all the manual work 
within the enclosure — squatting on their 
heels and pulling methodically but slowly 
at the weeds; digging with their pangas; 
carrying loads to and fro; or solemnly 
pushing a lawn mower, their blankets 
wrapped shamelessly about their necks. 

Before the store building squatted 








BELOW THE BLUFF AT JUJA 


“IS A VERY EXTENSIVE VEGETABLE AND FRUIT GARDEN, WITH CORNFIELDS AND EXPERIMENTAL PLANTINGS 
OF RUBBER. IN ALL DIRECTIONS ARE TREMENDOUS GRASS PLAINS” 


beautiful creatures, were led forth each by 
his proud and anxious syce. We tried 
them all, and selected our mounts for the 
time of our stay. The syces were small 
black men, lean and well formed, accus- 
tomed to running afoot wherever their 
charges went, at walk, lope, or gallop. 
Thus in a day they covered incredible 
distances over all sorts of country; but 
were always at hand to seize the bridle 
rein when the master wished to dismount. 
Like the rickshaw runners in Nairobi, 
they wore their hair clipped close around 
their bullet heads and seemed to have 
developed into a small, compact, hard type 
of their own. They ate and slept with 
their horses. 


another group of savages. Perhaps in 
time one of the lot expected to buy some- 
thing; or possibly they just sat. Such 
is the native way. 

We went to mail a letter, and found 
the postmaster to be a gentle voiced, 
polite little Hindu, who greeted us smil- 
ingly. Three times a week such mail as 
Juja gets comes in via native runner. 
We saw the latter, a splendid figure, al- 
most naked, loping easily down past the 
comfortable, airy white man’s club house, 
his little bundle held before him. 

The next afternoon the various members 
of the party decided to do various things. 
I elected to go out with McMillan while 
he killed a wildebeest; and | am very 
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glad I did. It was a most astonishing 
performance. 

You must imagine us driving out the 
gate in a buckboard behind four small 
but lively white Abyssinian mules. In 
the front seat were Michael, the Hotten- 
tot driver, and McMillan’s Somali gun- 
bearer. In the rear seat were McMillan 
and myself; while a small black syce 
perched precariously behind. Our rifles 
rested in a sling before us. So we jogged 
out on the road to Long Juja, examining 
with a critical eye the herds of game to 
right and left of us. The latter examined 
us, apparently, with an eye as critical. 
Finally, in a herd of zebras, we espied a 
lone wildebeest. 

The wildebeest is the Jekyll and Hyde 
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light-headed capers goes far to destroy 
one’s faith in the stability of institutions. 

Also the wildebeest is not misnamed. 
He is a conservative; and he sees no par- 
ticular reason for allowing his curiosity to 
interfere with his preconceived beliefs. 
The latter are distrustful. Therefore he 
and his females and his young — | should 
say small — depart when one is far away. 
I say small, because | do not believe that 
any wildebeest is ever young. They do not 
resemble calves, but are exact replicas of 
the big ones; just as Niobe’s daughters are 
not childlike, but merely smaller women. 

When we caught sight of this lone wilde- 
beest among the zebra, | naturally ex- 
pected that we would pull up the buck- 
board, descend, and approach to within 








THE HUNT 


“IN A BUCKBOARD BEHIND FOUR SMALL ABYSSINIAN MULES. IN THE FRONT SEAT WERE MICHAEL 
THE HOTTENTOT DRIVER, AND MCMILLAN’S SOMALI GUN-BEARER. IN THE REAR SEAT 
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of the animal kingdom. His usual and 
familiar habit is that of a heavy, sluggish 
animal, like our vanished bison. He 
stands solid and inert, his head down; he 
plods slowly forward in single file, his 
horns swinging, each foot planted deliber- 
ately. Inshort, he is the personification 
of dignity, solid respectability, gravity of 
demeanor. But then, all of a sudden, at 
any small interruption, he becomes the 
giddiest of created beings. Up goes his 
head and tail; he buck-jumps, cavorts, 
gambols, kicks up his heels, bounds stiff- 
legged, and generally performs like an 
irresponsible infant. To see a whole herd 
at once of these grave and reverend 
seigneurs suddenly blow up into such 





some sort of long range. Then we would 
open fire. Barring luck, the wildebeest 
would thereupon depart, “wilder and bees- 
tier than ever,”” as John McCutcheon has 
it. Not at all. Michael, the Hottentot, 
turned the buckboard off the road, headed 
toward the distant quarry, and charged 
at full speed! Over stones we went that 
sent us feet into the air, down and out of 
shallow gullies that seemed as though 
they would jerk the pole from the vehicle, 
with a grand rattlety-bang, everyone 
hanging on for his life. 1 was entirely 
occupied with the state of my spinal col- 
umn and the retention of my teeth, but 
McMillan must have been keeping his 
eye on the game. One peculiarity of the 
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Immediately the beast was off again at a 
tearing run, pursued by a rapid fusillade 


wildebeest is that he cannot see behind 
him, and another is that he is curious. 
It would not require a very large bump 
of curiosity, however, to cause any animal 
to wonder what all the row was about. 
There could be no doubt that this animal 
would sooner or later stop for an instant 
to look back for the purpose of seeing 
what was up in jungle-land; and just 
before doing so he would, for a few steps, 
slow down from a gallop to a trot. Mc- 
Millan was watching for this symptom. 
“Now!” he yelled, when he saw it. 
Instantly Michael threw his weight into 
the right rein and against the brake. We 


from the remaining shots. Then, witha 
violent jerk and a yell, we were off again. 

This time, since the animal was 
wounded, he made for rougher country. 
And everywhere that wildebeest went we 
too were sure to go.. We hit or shaved 
boulders that ought to have smashed a 
wheel, we tore through thick brush re- 
gardless. Twice we charged unhesitat- 
ingly over apparent precipices. | do not 
know the name of the manufacturer of the 
buckboard. If I did,.I should certainly 
recommend it here. Twice more we 














A HERD OF WILDEBEEST 
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swerved so violently to the right and 
stopped so suddenly that | nearly landed 
on the broad prairies. The manceuvre 
fetched us up broadside. The small 
black syce — and heavens knows how be 
had managed to hang on — darted to the 
heads of the leading mules. At the same 
moment the wildebeest turned, and 
stopped; but even before he had swung 
his head, McMillan had fired. It was 
extraordinary good quick work, the way 
he picked up the long range from the 
spurts of dust where the bullets hit. At 
the third or fourth shot he landed one. 


swerved to our broadside and cut loose 
the port batteries. Once more McMillan 
hit. Then, on the fourth “run,” we 
gained perceptibly. The beast was weak- 
ening. When he came to a stumbling 
halt we were not over a hundred yards 
from him, and McMillan easily brought 
him down. We had chased him four or 
five miles, and McMillan had fired nine- 
teen shots, of which two had hit. The 
rifle practice throughout had been re- 
markably good, and a treat to watch. 
Personally, besides the fun of attending 
the show, | got some mighty good exercise 


Ny isc ce aaa 
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“WIRELESS” AND THE “TITANIC” 


AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW WITH 
GUGLIELMO MARCONI 


(INVENTOR OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY) 


F THERE is one lesson, above all 
others, to be drawn from the Titanic’s 
loss,” said Signor Marconi, “it is the 
necessity, or, at least, the desirability, 
of having two wireless operators on 

every ship equipped with wireless appa- 
ratus — as almost all passenger ships and 
many freighters are now equipped. That 
statement should not require any explana- 
tion. The Titanic carried two operators, 
but that was because she carried a large 
number of first and second cabin passengers 
and was likely to have a great deal of 
wireless business of a personal and com- 
mercial nature to attend to on that ac- 
count. So far as she was concerned, it 
would have made no difference whether 
she had two operators or only one, after 
she struck the iceberg that wrecked her. 
A single operator, even if asleep in his 
berth, could have been aroused and have 
sent out the ‘C. Q. D.’ signal practically 
as quickly as it actually was-sent. But on 
board the Carpathia, there was but one 
operator, and it was by the merest accident 
that he received the 7itanic’s signal at all. 
If he had not lingered at his work long 
after he was officially off duty, the Titanic’s 
boats would not have been picked up for 
several more hours, for the other ships 
that got the signal did not reach the scene 
of the accident as quickly as the Car- 
pathia. 

“Of course, owners of vessels object to 
the expense of a second operator when one 
is sufficient to send out all the calls likely 
to originate on a given ship. But as a 
matter, not merely of humanitarianism, 
but of the mutual protection of all ships, 
there should be, by some sort of enforce- 
able international agreement, compulsory 
provision of two operators on every ship 
having wireless equipment. 

“We already have an_ international 
agreement governing wireless at sea — the 
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Berlin convention—to which the United 
States is not yet a party — under which 
every ship is bound to receive and respond 
to the ‘C. Q. D.’ or ‘S. O. S.’ signals of 
any other ship of any nation. This con- 
vention also governs the transmission of 
messages between ships and shore stations. 
Beyond such regulations and those bearing 
upon possible loss of vessels or of lives, | 
hardly think it feasible for international 
agreements to go. It would be unfair to 
impose and difficult to enforce, for instance, 
an international agreement requiring ships 
to receive and relay commercial or press 
messages. 


CONTROL OF AMATEURS 


“Another necessity, if wireless tele- 
graphy is to reach its highest possibilities 
of usefulness, is some sort of governmental 
regulation and control of amateur ex- 
perimenters. I do not know how far the 
United States Government can legally go 
in that direction, but the system adopted 
in England and Continental Europe works 
admirably. There nobody may erect a 
wireless pole or conduct experiments in 
wireless without a permit issued by the 
Government. By the terms of such per- 
mits, severe penalties are inflicted for 
failure to observe all the rules laid down 
for the government of wireless, for inter- 
fering with official or commercial communi- 
cation or for sending false information. 
The penalty in England for disclosing the 
contents of any intercepted message is 
two years’ imprisonment. All my own 
experimental work is conducted under 
these licenses, one for each experiment 
station, and | am bound by the regulations 
as much as any amateur. 

“It would be perfectly feasible to limit 
amateurs to a given wave-length, that 
would not interfere with the ordinary com- 
mercial or Government instruments. Such 
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regulations should also provide against the 
sending of unauthorized messages by 
amateurs to the press. The jumble of 
messages, originating no one knows where, 
and possibly pieced together by some ama- 
teur experimenter out of fragments of 
authentic messages caught in transmission, 
which lulled the whole world into a false 
sense of security after the first announce- 
ment of the accident ‘to the Titanic, should 
never be repeated. Yet, of course, any 
regulations that it may be feasible to adopt 
should be administered with a liberal hand 
and not made onerous or restrictive to a 
degree that might hamper the progress of 
science by stifling inventive activity. 
“The whole field of wireless telegraphy 
has been so greatly enlarged in recent years 
and so greatly has its efficiency been in- 


creased, that one is justified to-day in tak-_ 


ing the broadest possible view of its prob- 
able future development and importance 
as a means of communication. And it 
must inevitably come at some time under 
such reasonable regulation as will insure 
its most beneficial use. 


ADVANCE IN NUMBER OF STATIONS 


“ Recent progress in wireless has not 
been by any single great step forward, but 
by a succession of comparatively minute 
advances. The one great forward step 
was taken ten years ago, when wireless 
communication across the Atlantic ocean 
was established. Since then the advances 
have been mainly in the progressive im- 
provement of the instruments and the 
continual increase in the number of sta- 
tions, both afloat and ashore. The most 
modern wireless equipment for ships, such 
as that on the 7itanic, now has a range, 
under exceptionally favorable conditions, 
of 2,000 miles. In fact, messages from 
ships lying in New York harbor have been 
received in Europe. Under normal con- 
ditions such an equipment as the Titanic’s 
has a range of about 400 miles, whereas the 
average range of the Carpathia’s equipment, 
for example, is only about 100 miles. It 
is only a question of time when the stand- 
ard equipment for all important ships will 
equal or exceed in range and power that 
of the best and largest ships to-day. 

“One of the important developments of 


the future will be the protection of private 
messages, within certain limitations. Of 
course, it is necessary that ships at sea 
shall be able to communicate with each 
other and with all shore stations freely, 
at all times. Between purely commercial 
stations, however, it is becoming possible 
to guard against the stealing of messages 
by unauthorized persons. Even if some 
enterprising individual were to succeed 
in eluding the vigilance of the Canadian 
authorities and were to erect a wireless 
station where the trans-Atlantic press 
messages nightly transmitted in almost 
unlimited volume for the American papers 
could be picked up, they would have their 
labor for their pains. 

“It is safe, in view of recent develop- 
ments, to predict a very widely extended 
use of wireless over land in the ‘not far 
distant future. Already the wireless is 
being used successfully for overland com- 
munication in East Africa, Brazil, Canada, 
Italy, India, and Spain. Madrid is in 
communication with many other cities in 
Spain by wireless. Bombay and Calcutta 
are centres of extensive inland wireless 
communication. | expect to see this over- 
land wireless service greatly increased in 
the next few years, with the result of 
greatly reducing the cost of communica- 
tion between distant points; for the instal- 
lation of wireless systems is vastly cheaper 
than the cost of erecting poles and string- 
ing wires, to say nothing of the cost of 
maintaining the latter. 

“But far more important than any com- 
mercial or utilitarian considerations is the 
value of the wireless, as demonstrated in 
the cases ofthe Republic and the Titanic, 
as a means of saving lives at sea. To 
have contributed, in any degree, to this 
possibility, is a source of profound grati- 
fication. Of course, the wireless cannot 
bring aid if there are no ships within range 
that are able to arrive in time to rescue 
those in danger, but in both the cases | 
have mentioned, aid was at hand, and the 
frightful loss of life in the Titanic disaster 
was not the fault of the wireless. 

“The need for more powerful equip- 
ment and two operators for every ship are 
the principal wireless lessons to be drawn 
from the Titanic disaster.” 
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THE MATTER WITH THE MINISTRY 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE PROFESSION — THE HUMILIATION OF CHURCH FINANCING — 
CRITICISM THAT TAKES AWAY SELF-RESPECT 


BY 


A CLERGYMAN 


O PREACHER for mine.” 

He was a high-school boy who 

spoke so fashionably in re- 

sponse to the question, “ What 

are you going to be?” which 

all boys and some girls have put to them 

by inquiring and perhaps disinterested 

friends. “No preacher for mine.” He 

was my son — the son of a preacher. And 

he said it with an emphasis which be- 

trayed an earnest, if not a deep rooted, 

dislike of the profession. The mother 

sympathized with the boy’s attitude. 

I do not blame her. The minister’s wife 

has about as hard a lot as any woman — 

her story deserves to be told. | felt 

myself a sympathizer too, though | would 

not openly acknowledge it before the lad, 
and do not even now. 

Questioning failed to elicit any reasons 
for this antagonism to the profession that 
his father has followed for about twenty 
years. But I suspect that the boy felt 
most of all that the financial returns were 
by no means commensurate with the 
labor involved or with the needs of life. 
There may have been other facts which 
stirred in the boy this feeling of revolt 
and made him determined to fight out 
life’s battles on other lines. | cannot 
answer for his decision. But I think 
I know some of the reasons, or rather 
the features, which make the preaching 
profession so very unattractive. 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECT 


I have small patience with much that 
has been said by men who have left the 
ministry as to their reasons for so doing. 
Least of all have I patience with those 
who say they have given up the profession 
because it is so poorly paid. It has been 
my observation that these have not met 
with any noticeable financial success at 





anything else. But surely there is no 
reason why a minister should not be 
as regularly and well paid as anybody else 
and it is humiliating when it is not 
so. The element of super-naturalism 
which formerly put a clergyman on a level 
which, if it was not above, was at least 
quite different from that of other men, 
no longer exists to any great extent. The 
thought of the minister as priest is passing 
and perhaps we have here a suggested 
explanation. We ministers are constantly 
reminded — just as if we could ever 
forget it — that a minister is only a man. 
And yet, willy-nilly, we are thought of 
as being in a separate class. The satiric 
division of the human race into men, 
women, and ministers is not without its 
point and significance, distasteful though 
it be. It seems to come natural to people, 
to a great many people if not to all, to 
think and act toward us as though we 
were different. To me this is offensive, 
but the fact is there. 

It seems to be expected of a minister 
that he is not in the work for any money 
consideration. “We don’t like to think 
of our minister as a money maker.” “| 
hate a business minister.” “I don’t 
want our minister to be mixed up in busi- 
ness.” 

These are sentiments that I have often 
heard expressed by men who were not of 
the over-godly type. _ When it turns out 
that ministers have been caught in the 
ruin caused by the bankruptcy of a 
bucket-shop or stock-brokerage concern 
there at once goes up a chorus of disap- 
proval of the clergy who risked their ‘few 
hard-saved dollars in an attempt to make 
a little extra and much needed money. 
There is no sympathy for these unfortun- 
ates, of the cloth but much condemnation. 
The high-salaried minister —and there 
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are only a few such —is looked upon 
with ill-concealed 'scorn. We may talk 
about our salaries being insufficient prop- 
erly to maintain the self-respect of our 
families, yet the fact remains that the 
sentiment of the people is against a money- 
making ministry. The reasons for this, 
if not many, are too subtle and deep for 
portrayal. Possibly it is nothing more 
than ancient custom. So, under the cir- 
stances, the damning of the ministry as 
financially degrading and repellant is not 
the point. | take it that any man enter- 
ing the ministry must, of necessity, 
sacrifice any financial aspirations he may 
bave, and he is not a real man if he cannot 
do it graciously. | notice that some have 
said that they will have no more of the 
ministry because the prospect of getting 
ahead in it is so hopeless. The minister 
is sure of ending his days in poverty. 
The same amount of intelligence and 
energy put into any other work would be 
more remunerative. The chances for ad- 
vancement and success are so wretchedly 
slim and the amount of senseless, incon- 
siderate, and unmerited criticism is so great 
— these are some other frequently given 
reasons as to why men do not become 
preachers, and why many cease to be. 
None of these reasons seem to me to be 
in any way creditable. I know what it 
is to have a small salary, and after twenty 
years of unremitting toil | cannot make 
both ends meet without trying to pick up 
a few extra dollars with my pen, and my 
wife must sometimes turn her scholastic 
abilities to financial account also. | 
know what it is to have a salary not only 
small but desperately irregular. 1 under- 
stand, I think, as well as any man can, 
that the future in the ministry holds no 
financial promise. [| know, too, what 
ignorant and bitter criticism is. These 
things and more of like nature | under- 
stand from personal experience. And 
| have chafed under these facts until | 
am, not calloused, but positively sore. 
Still, | am not blind to the fact that 
pretty much all these same disagreeable 
things could be said about every other 
profession and occupation on the face of 
the earth. What man is not criticised and 
complained against by ignorant, selfish, 


bigoted persons? How many in distinctly 
secular occupations—the business man, 
the professional man—are not forced 
to swallow in silence and with pleasant 
faces many an indignity? Have I not 
seen storekeepers and others boil with 
rage and yet “for business reasons” keep 
a silent tongue and act agreeably! And 
as to smallness of income, are there not 
many, not only among the hand-workers 
but among the brain-workers as well, 
who do not more than make ends meet? 
And do not these also hope and strive in 
vain to attain even a reasonable degree 
of success? Irregular and uncertain sal- 
ary? —do I not know many outside of 
my profession who are driven almost. to 
distraction because the money which is 
theirs by right does not come in and they 
can’t get it in? 


STRUGGLING FOR A DEAD ISSUE 


But there are some features of the 
ministry which, if not at all peculiar to 
it, as I have intimated, at least take on a 
different aspect. Our experience of these 
things pinches at a little different spot. 
A shoe is uncomfortable, becomes un- 
wearable; not because it pinches but be- 
cause it pinches the tenderest spot. 

In all parts of the Christian world the 
ministry is looked upon and spoken of as 
a decaying institution. Few, | know, 
are willing to admit that they believe 
the church and religious organizations 
are on the-down-grade which leads ulti- 
mately to extinction. Yet if, as is true, 
the number of men who enter the ministry 
is growing smaller each year; if vacant 
churches are increasing and vacant pews 
grow in number; if the proportion of 
church-members to the total population 
is an ever-declining proportion—and that 
seems to be the fact; if the intellectual 
standing of the ministry is becoming lower 
and the influence of the pulpit less and 
less; if these facts are true — and there 
seems to be no escape from them — then 
verily we must confess, however unwill- 
ingly, that the end of the life of the church 
is not many generations away. That 
leads to a complicated question. But 
the facts being in the air—and quite 
real—the preacher cannot well escape 














feeling that his profession is a decadent 
one. And no live, hopeful, ambitious 
man really cares to be a representative 
of an institution that has run its course. 
He may argue with himself, very earnestly 
and honestly, and really bring himself to 
believe that the church is the one institu- 
tion which the world cannot afford to let 
die; that the ministry is the noblest and 
most blessed work this side of heaven; 
but he cannot prevent these unfavorable 
facts from haunting him, asleep'and awake. 

It doesn’t solve the problem to say that 
we ministers should be willing martyrs to 
a noble cause; that it is noble and brave 
to go down with the ship. For, after all, 
“a live dog is better than a dead lion.” 
There is in man to-day just as strong a 
spirit to live and sacrifice for a cause as 
there ever was—when the cause dis- 
tinctly and clearly has a future. But 
when we are met at every turn by facts 
which indicate that ours is a “slowly 
dying cause,” that it plainly has had its 
day and soon will “cease to be,” well — 
then it is different. We ministers may 
talk and write about the church just 
“waking up to its mission,” that “the 
opportunity of the church was never 
greater,” that “the spiritual power of the 
church was never so strong,” and the 
“call to the church to be the moral leader 
never so loud and insistent’; we may 
assure ourselves and one another that we 
are the most needed workers in the divine 
vineyard. Yet we cannot get away from 
the wretched, discouraging feeling that 
the world — and not the worst part of the 
world, either — has repudiated us and 
the institution we are trying to hold to- 
gether. We may fool ourselves a part of 
the time but we cannot fool ourselves all 
the time. And I cannot see how any 
minister can escape being extremely pessi- 
mistic as to the worth of his work when 
he feels it necessary, as he often does, to 
advertise conspicuously that the “service 
to-night will be entirely musical,’ with 
perhaps something smaller than a ser- 
monette thrown in; or when. he must give 
up preaching on a Sunday evening and 
have, instead, an “at home” function in 
the church, serving refreshments and 
adding zest to the occasion by something 
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approaching theatricals. There must 
come into the minister’s heart a deep sense 
of hopelessness when he feels driven to 
“moving-pictures” to get the people to 
church, or to have a Sunday evening 
smoker to get the men together under 
the sacred roof. A preacher positively 
cannot feel inspired, .or even happy in his 
work, when driven by the consciousness 
that the people are getting away from 
him, and therefore he must resort to the 
heart-aching, the back-aching job of or- 
ganizing “men’s clubs,” “young people’s 
societies” “institutional churches” — all 
of them perhaps good things, but which 
surely get nowhere. The departments 
for “social welfare’? which some of the 
denominations have recently organized 
and the setting up of a “labor temple” 
in the metropolis reflect not so much the 
Church’s passion for social service as the 
desperate situation in which the Church 
finds itself. The so-called “social awaken- 
ing” of the Church is not a sign of hope- 
fulness but at bottom a desperate attempt 
to revivify an institution that seems to be 
decaying at both ends of the age line. 
It may seem strange that it should 
be so, yet so it .is.. The Church’s 
entrance into “social work” adds to the 
hopelessness of the ministerial. profession. 
For the minister soon discovers that all 
these devices do not lead to the prosperity 
and success, do not produce the results 
which every man worth his salt wishes 
to achieve. Through it all a man may 
carry a bright face and be bright of speech, 
but deep down is the wish that he could 
escape from it all. 


UNHAPPINESS IN THE MINISTRY 


After twenty years I am still in the 
ministry; but, like so many more of my 
brethren, not happily so. The minister 
who feels happy in his work is a very 
unambitious being and he is capable of 
eating a great amount of humble pie 
more graciously than is consistent with 
self-respecting manhood. 

| think I know some other places where 
the shoe has pinched me hardest. And 
though I do not speak for others I suspect 
their feelings are tenderest in much the 
same spots, if they would only own up to 
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the truth. And, be it understood, my 
ministerial career, while not marked with 
any noticeable success, has not been 
unusually thorny. 

The worst feature of the financial side 
of the ministry is seldom referred to. It 
is the habit which many have of. regarding 
us as objects of charjty, though perhaps 
having more than the average amount of 
respectability. Gifts are often sent not 
out of love for us, nor out of appreciation 
for the work we are doing or trying to do, 
but out of the general belief that we are 
so poorly paid as to be almost if not 
actually in need. Though gifts of money 
and supplies do come in mighty handy, it 
hurts when you know these gifts are given 
in the spirit of charity — just to help the 
poor parson along —and this when we 
know we have earned every penny we 
get ten times over. 

Another distressing element in minis- 
terial finances is the manner in which 
the money is gotten together. Not only 
does the minister earn several times more 
than his salary, but the minister’s wife 
and the wives of other men have to work 
like slaves at all sorts of fairs, suppers, 
sewing-bees, before the salary is in the 
church treasury. Now, | submit, it makes 
a man feel: pretty cheap to take the money 
which women have earned. That is what 
church fairs mean — hard work, lots of 
it, by women, and all to get money for the 
minister. Living on the proceeds of 
women — distinctly that is not creditable; 
it is humiliating, it stirs a man to revolt. 

And then these good women have to go 
out and solicit contributions in several 
kinds, beg, in fact, for what? —for the 
minister’s salary, forsooth. Nor is that the 
end. Money is often raised in ways that do 
not bring comfort to the soul of an idealist ; 
and the minister who is not an idealist at 
heart is neither a help nor a credit to the 
profession. Euchre parties are held that 
money may be made, and innumerable 
lottery devices used which are in spirit 
if not in fact — usually both — violations 
of the law of the land. The skill mani- 
fested in devising some gambling or 
lottery scheme which will miss the letter 
of the anti-gambling and anti-lottery 
laws is appalling and disgusting when you 


recall the purpose for which it is done. 
Tainted money is what they bring. How 
can a man who is paid with tainted money 
feel much self-respect? It makes one 
wish he could get away from it once and 
for all. 

It is hateful and humiliating for a man 
who aspires to be a moral and spiritual 
leader to be financed with funds gained 
in such corrupting ways. And it is like- 
wise humiliating to be forced by the very 
circumstances of the case to spend hours, 
days, helping to think up and work out 
some new-fangled sort of sociable, some- 
thing odd, something striking, that will 
get the money out of the pockets into the 
church treasury. I believe it would be 
decidedly for the better and that the 
church would become what it certainly is 
not now, a fearless and aggressive leader 
for moral and spiritual betterment, if 
the minister’s income were assured from 
some: permanent, perhaps public, source. 
| know that the present system of getting 
church funds is demoralizing all around. 


HUMILIATING KINDS OF CRITICISM 


All this is bad enough, but there are 
other things which hurt and humiliate 
a man fully as much. His position is 
often at the mercy of chits of girls. A man 
of culture and experience, and of high 
worth, must come or go at. the bidding of 
men, women, and children who may be 
in all respects, his inferiors. It was on a 
train one day that | heard a group of 
girls, in age about fourteen or: sixteen, 
discussing the call of a minister to the 
church they happened to be connected 
with by birth or some other accident, and 
after much earnest talk back and forth 
one little miss said, with great wagging of 
the head, “| sha’n’t vote for him. ’’ Think 
of it! Well do I recall instances where a 
group of disgruntled children — nothing 
more — have forced the resignation of 
very worthy ministers. What man cares 
to submit himself to such indignity? 
What man of self-respect will consent to 
have his fitness or unfitness judged by a 
lot of silly, lightheaded children? 

A man —and in spite of the fact that 
| am a minister | persist in regarding my- 
self as a man — expects to be criticised. 
































He can stand criticism. He ought to 
stand it. It is good for a healthy man; 
it is better for an unhealthy one. If he 
doesn’t arouse criticism it is a sure sign 
that he is studiously playing to the preju- 
dices and vanities of his people. When 
criticism becomes rife it is certain that he 
has jolted the people out of their self- 
complacency and is administering some- 
thing more substantial than predigested 
food, all which is more than well. Criti- 
cism of this sort a man can stand and 
rejoice in. But I am thinking of the lot 
of petty criticism which is beneath notice 
and yet hurts—perhaps its very in- 
significance hurts, and eventually it stirs 
the soul to rebellion. The tone of the 
minister’s voice, the fashion of his hair, 
the gestures he makes, and even the 
creasing of his trousers, are matters which 
bring favor or disfavor, usually the latter. 
I know a man whose chances in a certain 
prominent church were ruined because he 
crossed his legs when in the pulpit; and 
another had his career cut short because 
some one in the congregation thought 
that his shirts weren’t laundered prop- 
erly or frequently enough. Then we 
are condemned if we do not call on‘ this 
person before we call on that; and if we 
find one family more companionable 
than another then there is all sorts of 
underground trouble. It has been my 
experience that a minister does not usually 
suffer much interference or criticism from 
the great or wealthy members of the 
church. It is usually the members who 
seldom help in money or in work who have 
the most criticisms to offer, and their 
criticisms are invariably as small and 
malicious as they are. They are small 
enough to be ignored, it would seem, but 
it is their very persistency and littleness 
that makes them so unbearable. And 
eventually the poison spreads to others. 
The worst is that these people are pleas- 
ant to your,face but pour out their criti- 
cisms behind your back. They are the 
black-hands of the church, the people 
who try to destroy a man when and where 
he has no chance of self-defence. I re- 


member once visiting a former parish. 
Walking along the streets saluting those 
1 knew, I saw a young woman approach- 
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ing. The face was familiar, I thought, 
but was not at all sure until she had 
passed me. I had gone by but a few 
steps when I suddenly recalled who she 
was. | turned about quickly and hastened 
to catch up with her. I apologized for 
not noticing her before and suggested 
that she should have spoken to me. “I 
saw you didn’t notice me,” she answered 
with some asperity in her voice, “but | 
thought I’d just see whether you would 
pass a poor person without speaking.” 
Had | not turned back just as I did | 
should’ have been published among her 
many friends as a snob. Less than that 
has sufficed to destroy a minister’s work. 
The petty, unintentional, honest-purposed 
things in a minister’s conduct are often 
taken up and made over = into. serious 
faults and in some instances into evils. 

In another instance | had just gone 
to a new field. One of the men in the 
parish worked in a grocery store and he 
also drove around the town delivering 
goods. I jumped on the wagon one 
morning and went along, mainly, | think, 
because | wished to see the town, learn as 
much of it as I could. It wasn’t long 
before I heard in a roundabout way that 
some of the good church people were 
afraid I wasn’t dignified enough. I re- 
plied by riding around on the delivery 
wagon oftener perhaps than I would have 
done. Still, the criticism rankled. Ob- 
jection has been made because my wife 
taught school occasionally to earn a little 
of the money we needed. “It reflects on 
the church,” we were told, “gives the 
impression that the church can’t pay a 
living salary’ —and it couldn’t. In 
looking for a house in a new pdrish we 
were warned against taking a house any- 
where except in a certain section of the 
city. To live elsewhere would probably 
hurt the church; all of which meant we 
must pay more rent than we could at all 
afford. 

The man who quits the ministry for 
any or all these reasons never ought to 
have gone into it. In his heart he knows 
such excuses are really fraudulent. Any 
one who refrains from going into the 
ministry for such reasons is not the man 
for that or any profession or occupation. 
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I have often thought it would be interest- 
ing, illuminating, if we could hear why this 
man gave up the practice of law for some- 
thing else; why that one gave up the 
medical profession; why another swung 
from this business to that. Just why so 
much should be made of men leaving the 
ministry, and so little made of the giving 
up of other professions, is beyond me. 
Nevertheless, there is a viciousness about 
petty fault finding of the sort described 
that hurts not only the dignity of the 
preacher but the dignity of the church 


“as well. 


Criticism of a still more galling kind, 
and that must be endured in silence, is 
found in the reasons sometimes given 
why people leave the church. One person 
decided to leave the church, or at least 
not to come again, because | hurt her 
feelings in speaking disapprovingly of a 
well known hymn which happened to be 
a “dear favorite.” Another family de- 
cided not to “step inside the church again” 
because | ventured to criticise the literary 
productions of their political idol. Another 
took me to task because my sermons made 
him feel uncomfortable. “What we 
want,” he said, “is a gospel that soothes, 
and rests, and comforts us.’’. I replied that 
they had better get somebody else. Still, 
the criticism was a thorn in the flesh. | 
always felt it, too, as a gag in my mouth. 
“1 can’t come here and hear other persons’ 
ideas criticized,” was another reason given. 
| have known a whole family to quit 
the church because, in distributing hymn- 
books at a special service, | was so intent 
on seeing that the strangers present were 
supplied, that | overlooked the fact that 
the family in question was _ without 
hymnals. The oversight —for such it 
was—was construed as a deliberate 
slight and to get that family back meant 
profuse apologies and expressions of regret 
without end and a thousand eloquent 
assurances that the church couldn’t very 
well get along without them. Another 
man left the church because | didn’t buy 
my clothing at his store. 

To keep peace in the church family we 
found it necessary on one occasion to em- 
ploy awoman physician. The results were 
well for the church, but after nearry twenty 


years one of us still suffers from that experi- 
ence. Persons have a right to take excep- 
tions to a minister’s preaching and to his 
conduct. I have enjoyed the criticisms 
which some have made—but when a minis- 
ter must eternally ask, not whether what 
he plans to say is true and needs to be said, 
but whether Miss This and Mrs. That 
and Mr. So-and-So will be offended or 
hurt or discomforted, it becomes too 
humiliating for a man of honor and self- 
respect. To be told, not in so many words 
of course, but in a fashion more eloquent, 
that unless you please so-and-so and favor 
so-and-so with your trade your salary 
will run short —that does not tend to 
make the ministry attractive. 

Who is there to cast a stone at the 
minister if he loses heart for remaining 
at his post? Even rats will flee when 
aware that the ship’s career is nearing 
the end. And it would be strange if 
man were not prompted by an impulse 
to get from under a structure that is 
tottering to its fall. There is nothing 
safe, nothing glorious nor worth while, 
in being buried under the ruins even of a 
sacred building. When the passengers 
have~all departed has not the captain a 
right to leap? 


ENFORCED BOOT-LICKING 


There is another phase of the work 
which in my judgment is most humilia- 
ting of all. And in this | give first place to 
the deceitful, the low-motived, the des- 
picable, the under-handed forms of com- 
petition between the churches. If the 
Church ever was a soul-saving institution 
it certainly is not that now. It is busy 
body-snatching. All the churches care 
for is numbers, numbers, and more num- 
bers. Ministers will (shall I say must) 
go to any length of perfidy and dishonesty 
to secure members. They will urgently, 
persistently press into the membership 
of their churches persons who publicly 
deny the doctrines and openly flout every 
provision of the church’s discipline, pro- 
vided, of course, such persons are socially 
and financially desirable. Let a new 
family of some standing move into a 
community and there is at once a grand 
scramble among the clergy to “get” the 
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newcomer. Each is afraid the. other will 
“set” the prize. And each tries to win 
by methods which, morally and spiritually 
considered — which even from a straight 
business standpoint —are abject and 
disgraceful. “You will come to our 
church if you wish to be taken up by 
the best society,” says one. “The most 
intellectual people in the city go to our 
church,” is another’s ground of approach. 
lf the newcomer happens to have a pref- 
erence it is often brushed aside by these 
clerical drummers with “O, you don’t 
want to go there, |’m sure. Nobody 
worth considering ever thinks of going 
to that place. You belong with us.” 
“Our church is the oldest in the place. 
All the leading families belong to it. It 
is interesting, it gives a certain dignity 
to belong to such an institution,” is the 
talking-point of another. “O yes, | know 
we have a creed. But no one has to 
believe it unless he wants to. To tell 
you the truth, | don’t believe it myself 
any more than you do. When I repeat 
the creed on Sunday | just put my own 
interpretation on it. You can do the 
same. You know ! am something of a 
liberal myself and avoid all controversial 
matters. I believe in letting everybody 
believe just as little or just as much as 
he likes.” That is the scheme of another 
fellow-minister who, on the same day, 
called on another possible “prize” and 
who, having scented the theological aroma, 
deemed it prudent to emphasize the 
necessity of believing the creed in all its 
literalness. It is “good-God” or “good- 
devil” as seems most likely to catch. 
This competition obtains not only between 
the clergy of different denominations but 
also between the clergy of the same faith. 
Each minister is striving not to make 
truth and grace abound, but to catch some- 
body to add to his church, fill a pew, and 
add to the income. 

And what could not be said of the de- 
vices used to get children away from 
one Sunday-school to another? What 
minister does not from the bottom of his 
heart hate being forced to try to outdo 
other Sunday-schools in giving Christmas- 
trees, Christmas-gifts, picnics, parties, 
and other schemes which appeal to the 
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cupidity, the pride, the thoughtlessness 
of children in order to keep the children 
from being enticed elsewhere? What 
minister has not in the secret of his heart 
become disgusted with the whole business 
when he finds himself obliged to give first 
place to social fads instead of moral 
instruction — and all for the purpose of 
keeping his young folk from being lured 
away by competing church societies? All 
this is unbearably offensive to the man who 
believes that the churches should stand 
for religious values. Such cut-throat ° 
competition makes the whole heart sick. 
A decent, self-respecting minister becomes 
ashamed to look himself in the face. 

What other profession is quite so sub- 
ject to the stings and rebuffs of the petty 
selfishnesses of petty human nature. That 
children and young people should be lured 
from one church to another by social 
functions and worthless amusements and 
glittering gew-gaws can be passably 
endured. But that adults should leave the 
church of their faith in the lurch on 
purely social grounds is, to say the least, 
disgusting. I have known parents with 
growing daughters to leave a small church 
and go to a larger one of quite different 
faith because they believed it to be to the 
social and marital advantage of their 
daughters. | have known also persons of 
standing, of repute, I have thought, men 
and women of whom one would expect 
better things, to leave the church in which 
they had been brought up and go to an- 
other of the same faith, and only a few 
short blocks distant, for the simple and 
sole reason that the church they have 
moved into is the home of a more fashion- 
able and exclusive set in which they wish 
to move. 

| am not saying that the ministry is the 
only profession subject to such humiliating 
experiences. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that these features which I 
have tried to enumerate and illustrate jus- 
tify a man in leaving the ministry or that 
they warrant any man Staying out of it. 
I have tried to tell what, in my judgment, 
are the experiences of my profession which 
are most unbearable, most intensely hu- 
miliating, and_which more than anything 
else drive men out into other professions. 








THE CHANCE DRAMA OF 
CONVENTIONS 


HOW THE DARK HORSE CANDIDATE WINS — CANDIDATES MADE BY A SINGLE 
SPEECH — HISTORIC INCIDENTS AND PRECEDENTS 


BY 
CHARLES M. HARVEY 


ATIONAL nominating con- 
ventions sometimes do aston- 
ishing things, such as choosing 
candidates of whom the peo- 
ple know little or think lightly; 

a spark, in the electrically charged air of a 
great crowd of men under racking tension, 
may presage a thunderbolt that strikes in 
most unexpected places. Presidential can- 
didates have been made by a phrase; elec- 
tions have been lost by a rival’s dramatic 
coup. Whowill leave the convention doors 
at Baltimore and Chicago, this month, to 
go before the people? Here are some of 
the strange mischances that have upset 
the calculations of shrewd politicians of 
the past: 


AN ANNEXATION INTRIGUE 


“Now we'll blow Van out of the water,”’- 


exclaimed Robert J. Walker of | Missis- 
sippi, after he, Cave Johnson, and other 
Southern opponents of Van Buren had, in 
1843, obtained a letter from Jackson (then 
in retirement at the Hermitage, and who 
was ignorant of the plot against his friend) 
urging Texas annexation. They planned 
to publish this letter just before the Demo- 
‘cratic national convention of 1844, . in 
which Van Buren was to have a long lead 
for the nomination at the outset. While 
in the presidency, Van Buren opposed 
Texas annexation, partly because he was 
unwilling to extend the area of slavery, 
but chiefly because it would bring war with 
Mexico. He still opposed it, and his 


Democratic enemies knew it. 

One of the conspirators, William H. Ham- 
met, a Mississippi Congressman, backed by 
some of the friends of Buchanan and 
Cass, who also sought the nomination, 
drew a letter from Van Buren a month 


before the convention, in which his posi- 
tion was outlined. Hammet gave this 
to the newspapers. As annexation by that 
time had become the paramount issue in 
the South, his enemies rallied against him 
all the uninstructed Southern delegates, 
and some of the instructed. 

The next step in the conspiracy came 
in the convention when one of Van Buren’s 
enemies moved that “the rules. of 1832” 
should govern nominations. This meant 
the two thirds vote requirement, which 
had prevailed from 1832 onward, but which 
did not affect the result, as Jackson in 1832 
and Van Buren in 1836 and 1840 had no 
opposition for the candidacy. In 1844 
that .rule was brought forward to defeat 
Van Buren. In an impassioned speech 
the leader of the Van Buren forces in the 
convention, Benjamin F. Butler, Jack- 
son’s old attorney general, asked the dele- 
gates if they were aware that this rule 
would “place the majority at the mercy 
of the minority?”” Marcus Morton, another 
of the ex-president’s supporters, denounced 
it as “unfair and undemocratic.” Never- 
theless, by the aid of many delegates com- 
mitted to Buchanan and Cass, the two 
thirds rule carried. 

“You have voted on Van Buren instead 
of on the rules of 1832,” shouted Daniel 
S. Dickinson of New York. He was right. 
While Van Buren obtained a majority on 
the first ballot, and thus would have been 
nominated had that been a Whig or a 
Republican convention, he fell back stead- 
ily until defeat became inevitable. 


THE FIRST DARK HORSE NOMINATION 


Another sensation came when a Virginia 
delegate proposed James K. Polk as a 
“pure, whole-hogged Democrat,” and a 


























“friend of annexation,” and he received 
44 votes. That was the eighth ballot. 
Confronted with this new portent, Butler 
withdrew Van Buren’s name, all the other 
aspirants subsided, and the first presiden- 
tial dark horse made his advent. 

“Polk! Great God, what a nomination!” 
wrote Governor Robert P. Letcher to 
Buchanan. 

The issue which defeated Van Buren 
for the candidacy overthrew Henry Clay at 
the polls. Receiving a unanimous nomina- 
tion in the Whig convention in compensa- 
tion for his betrayal four years earlier, he 
was baited by some Southern Whigs into 
making concessions to slavery on the Texas 
question in letters which were intended for 
Southern circulation, but which quickly 
found their way into Northern papers. 

“This makes our work here useless. 
Our cause is lost!” exclaimed Joshua R. 
Giddings to Cassius M. Clay, as a paper 
containing the candidate’s latest surrender 
was placed in his hands. This was in 
Cleveland on the morning of the day in 
which the greatest Whig mass meeting of 
the campaign was to take place in that 
social capital of the Western Reserve, a 
radiating centre of abolition sentiment, 
and these two were to be the star orators 
of the occasion. Giddings’s forecast was 
correct. Enough anti-slavery Whigs in the 
decisive state of New York went over to 
Birney, the abolition candidate, to give 
that state and the presidency. to Polk. 


A BIG FIELD AND A DARK HORSE 


When, on the forty-ninth ballot in the 
Democratic convention in 1852, North 
Carolina started the drift toward Pierce, 
who had not been brought into the list of 
aspirants until Virginia gave him a few 
votes on the thirty-fifth ballot, and who 
was not thought of as a serious possibility, 
consternation seized the friends of Marcy, 
Polk’s old secretary of war, who was 
leading in the vote, with Cass, Buchanan, 
and Douglas distanced. Horatio Seymour, 
Marcy’s manager, made vain efforts to 
stay the tide which suddenly surged to- 
ward the New Hampshire man, and he, 
the second dark horse, carried off the prize. 

It was a tense moment in the longest and 
most convulsive national convention that 
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ever met— the Democratic assemblage 
which opened in Charleston on Monday, 
April 23, 1860 — when, after several days 
of vain effort to reach an agreement on a 
declaration of principles for the campaign, 
two platforms, widely divergent on the 
dominant issue of the day, were reported, 
between which the convention was called 
upon to make a choice. That which was 
put forward by the Southern element 
aided by California and Oregon, which 
were swung to the Southern side by 
Buchanan’s Federal officeholders, declared 
that neither Congress nor the territorial 
Legislature had the power to prevent 
slavery from entering a territory, or to 
abolish it while there. That of the North- 
ern section of the party, which had Douglas 
for its presidential favorite, proposed to 
leave the matter to the Supreme Court, 
pledging itself to abide by that tribunal’s 
decision. But even with Buchanan, who 
hated Douglas, against them, the North- 
ern delegates had a majority of the con- 
vention, and the South knew it. 

Amid thunderous cheers by the men in 
the galleries and the wild waving of hand- 
kerchiefs by the women, the South’s most 
accomplished orator, William L. Yancey 
of Alabama, stepped forward to state that 
section’s demands. 

“We of the South are in the minority in 
the convention, as we have been taunted 
to-day. In the development of the coun- 
try the Northwest has grown to the pro- 
portions of a giant people. You men of 
the North say that slavery does not exist 
by the law of nature or the law of God, 
but only by the law of the State, and that 
it is wicked, but that you are not to blame 
for it. That’s your position, but I tell 
you that your position is wrong. If you 
had said that slavery is right, and ought 
to live and spread, you would have tri- 
umphed, and abolition would have died 
in your midst. But you have gone down 
before the enemy in your own home.., 
He has his foot upon your neck. When 
I was a schoolboy in the North abolition- 
ists were pelted with rotten eggs. To-day 
the abolitionists have spread out into three 
bands — the Black Republicans, the Free 
Soilers, and’ Douglas’s Squatter Sover- 
eignty men — all united in declaring that 
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slavery is wicked. That’s the cause of all 
the discord which afflicts the country 
to-day. And you; Northern Democrats, 
are responsible for it.”’ 

Springing from his seat George E. Pugh 
of Ohio, Douglas’s lieutenant in the 
Senate, and the leader of the Douglas 
forces in the convention, exclaimed: 
“Thank God, a bold and honest man has 
at last told us what the South demands. 
You want us to say that slavery is right, 
and ought to be extended. But you 
mistake us. Wewill never do that. We 
raise no hand against it, for it was here 
before any of us was born, but I warn you, 
men of the South, that slavery is wrong, 
wickedly and eternally wrong.” 

Uproar ensued, which lasted to and 
through Saturday, and the vote on the 
platforms did not take place till Monday, 
the 30th — the second Monday of the con- 
vention — when the Douglas declaration 
was adopted. 

Then came the climax. Voicing a pro- 
test against the action of the conventions 
and declaring that their constituents in- 
structed them to refuse recognition of 
squatter sovereignty, Walker of Alabama 
and the rest of the delegates of his state 
left the hall. Most of the other Southern 
delegations followed, one member from 
each state making a short speech telling 
why they went out. That of Glenn, 
Mississippi’s representative, was thrilling. 

“Gentlemen of the.North,” said Glenn, 
in a voice trembling with emotion, speak- 
ing for the Mississippi delegation, “as you 
refuse us the protection which we ask, it 
is right that we should part. Go your way 
and we will go ours. The South leaves 
you, not like Hagar, friendless and alone, 
but I tell you here that in less than sixty 
days you will find a united South standing 
shoulder to shoulder in defence of its 
rights under the constitution.” 

The irrepressible conflict had struck the 
~Democratic party. That was the first 
act in the drama of secession. With its 


dividing line along the Mason and Dixon 
boundary, each element of the party at 
Baltimore a few weeks. later set up a 
separate ticket, the Northern headed by 
Douglas and the Southern by Breckinridge. 

“In less than twelve months,” said 
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Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia, “we 
shall be in the midst of a bloody war. 
What is to become of us then, God only 
knows.” 


‘ 


LINCOLN AGAINST SEWARD 


Before the fragments of the Democracy 
met in Baltimore, the Republicans, now 
confident of victory, gathered in the Wig- 
wam at Chicago in the first national con- 
vention ever held in that city. 

“Sir, | take the liberty to name as a 
candidate for President of the United 
States, William H. Seward,” said William 
M. Evarts of New York. 

“On behalf of the delegation from IIli- 
nois | put in nomination, for president of 
the United States, Abraham Lincoln.” It 
was Norman B. Judd of Illinois who said 
this. . 

This formula was repeated on behalf of 
Chase, Cameron, Bates, and the other 
aspirants. The issue—the determina- 
tion to preserve the territories for freedom, 
and to prevent the creation of any more 
slave states —— was the most momentous 
which ever confronted the country, and 
the delegates were in no mood to use super- 
fluous words. 

With Seward leading, but with Lincoln 
rapidly closing the gap, the avalanche 
came on the third ballot. The thundering 
of the cannon on the roof of the Wigwam 
proclaiming the victory of the favorite son 
of Illinois and the West was drowned by 
the tumultuous applause in the hall and 
by the yells of the populace in the streets. 

At that moment, 800 miles to the east- 
ward, there was a widely different scene. 
Cayuga County had poured itself into 
Auburn, Seward’s home town, and an 
immense throng gathered in his grounds 
and on the streets near by to acclaim their 
distinguished fellow citizen. Democrats 
were there as well as Republicans. On 
the porch of his house, surrounded by many 
of his immediate friends, sat Seward, calm 
and confident. At their halyards flags 
tugged for permission to rise. Cannon, 
loaded, awaited the word from Thurlow 
Weed, Seward’s manager at Chicago, 
which would permit them to proclaim 
the expected glad tidings. 

Dashing down the street, a horseman 




















pulled up at Seward’s house and handed 
him a--telegram of the first ballot — 
“Seward 173, Lincoln 102.”” Tumultuous 
cheers greeted it as it was read to the great 
concourse. Carried by the same messenger 
a little later was the second ballot — 
“Seward 184, Lincoln 181.” 

“JT shall be nominated on the next 
ballot,” said Seward. 

Intense emotion swayed the throng as 
it awaited the final word from “Weed. A 
vast silence seized it as the messenger 
galloped down with the fateful missive. 
“Lincoln nominated. T. W.” 

The man who, during every waking 
hour since Fremont’s defeat in 1856, had 
been expecting the candidacy of 1860, 
and who, in the minds of Democratic as 
well as Republican leaders, figured in the 
role of his party’s standard bearer in 
that year, passed into the house. Flags 
were furled. The cannon, voiceless, rolled 
away, Cayuga County silently dispersed, 
and the curtain fell on as notable a tragedy 
as American politics has seen. 


A CONCILIATION THAT DEFEATED BLAINE 


“This is a grand year; a year filled with 
recollections of the Revolution; a year in 
which the people call for a man who has 
preserved in Congress what our soldiers 
won upon the field; a year in which they 
call for a man who has torri from the throat 
of treason the tongue of slander; for the 
man who has snatched the mask of Demo- 
cracy from the hideous face of rebellion; 
for the man who, like an intellectual ath- 
lete, has stood in the arena of debate and 
challenged all comers, and who is still a 
total stranger to defeat. Like an armed 
warrior, like a plumed knight, James G. 
Blaine marched down the halls of the 
American Congress and threw his shining 
lance full and fair against the brazen fore- 
heads of the defamers of his country and 
the maligners of his honor.” 

The convention hall in Cincinnati on 
that June day of 1876, rocked with the 
applause which greeted Col. Robert G. 
Ingersoll’s tribute to Blaine. Far in the 
lead on several ballots, Blaine was beaten 
when all his rivals — Morton of Indiana, 
Bristow of Kentucky, Conkling of New 
York, and others — concentrated on Hayes. 


THE CHANCE DRAMA OF CONVENTIONS 
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Standing on a reporters’ table, and 
quoting a verse from “Miles O'Reilly,” 
Roscoe Conkling made this appeal to the 
Chicago convention of 1880: 


“Tf you ask what state he hails from 
Our sole reply shall be 
He hails from Appomattox 
And its famous apple tree.” 


“T rise in behalf of the state of New 
York to propose a nomination with which 
the country and the Republican party 
can grandly win. The election before us 
will be the Austerlitz of American politics. 
It will decide for years to come whether 
the country will be Republican or Cossack. 
The need of the hour is a candidate who 
can carry doubtful states, North and 
South; and believing that he, more surely 
than any other man can do this, New York 
presents the name of Ulysses S. Grant.” 

Wild enthusiasm, manifesting itself in 
yells, cheers, song, lasting many minutes, 
drowned the voice of the speaker, and 
brought all the proceedings to a halt. 
When he had finished, a calmer note 
sounded through the convention hall. 

“T have seen the sea lashed into a fury 
and tossed into a spray, and its grandeur 
moves the soul of the dullest man. But 
it is not the billows but the calm level of 
the sea from which all heights and depths 
are measured. Not here in this brilliant 
circle, where 15,000 men and women are 
assembled, is the destiny of the republic 
to be decreed; not here where | see the 
enthusiastic faces of 756 delegates waiting 
to cast their votes into the urn and deter- 
mine the choice of their party; but by 
4,000,000 Republican firesides, with the 
calm thoughts inspired by the love of home 
and country, with the history of the past 
and the hopes of the future with them —. 
there God prepares the verdict that shall 
determine the wisdom of our work to- 
night. Not here in Chicago in the heat 
of June, but in the sober quiet that comes 
between now and the melancholy days of 
November, in the silence of deliberate 
judgment, will this great question be 
settled. Let us aid them to-night.” 

This was Garfield presenting John 
Sherman for the candidacy in the same 
convention, but in the dead-lock between 
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Grant and Blaine, in which Conkling and 
his Tenth Legion, the 306, went down to 
defeat. The speech nominated Garfield 
instead of Sherman. 

“They have nominated Garfield. Now 
let them elect him,” was Conkling’s sullen 
remark, as he left Chicago without waiting 
for the close of the proceedings. 

Dismay seized Garfield when the Re- 
publicans were beaten in the state election 
in Maine early in September, indicating 
that the tide was running against them 
throughout the country. Then Arthur, 
Garfield’s running mate on the ticket, ap- 
. pealed to his personal friends Grant and 
Conkling, who had remained out of the 
canvass until then, to go to the rescue of 
their party. Grant’s consent was easily 
obtained, but Conkling’s came only after 
hard persuasion by both Grant and 
Arthur. At a few big meetings in Ohio 
and Indiana, then October states, Grant 
presided and made short but effective talks 
and Conkling made long and eloquent 
addresses. The tide was turned, those 
states were carried by the Republicans, 
and Garfield was elected in November, 
though by a perilously narrow margin. 

“Conkling, you have saved me. What- 
ever man can do for man, that will I do 
for you.” 

This was Garfield’s greeting, at his home 
in Mentor, O., to Conkling, just after 
Conkling and Grant had enteréd the can- 
vass in Ohio. Garfield kept this pledge 
by appointing William H. Robertson, 
Conkling’s personal enemy, to the col- 
lectorship of the port of New York, the 
most important Federal post in Conkling’s 
state. 

Then came the deluge. Conkling and 
Platt resigned from the Senate; they were 
defeated when seeking reélection and 
“vindication”; Garfield was assassinated 
by the lunatic Guiteau; the Republican 
party was split, Cleveland carried New 
York for governor in 1882 by a plurality 
of 193,000 votes over Folger, the personal 
friend of Conkling and Arthur’s secretary 
of the treasury; and Blaine was defeated 
by Cleveland for the presidency in 1884 
—the first Democrat who was sent to 
the White House since 1856. 

The Democratic Convention of 1896 was 
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‘startled into electing a candidate at the 


first sound of his ringing voice. His ad- 


vent was unheralded. 


A SPEECH THAT MADE A CANDIDATE 


“T would be presumptuous, indeed; to 
present myself against the distinguished 
gentlemen (Senator David B. Hill of New 
York, Senator William F. Vilas of Wis- 
consin, and Ex-Gov. William E. Russell 
of Massachusetts) to whom you have lis- 
tened, if this were a measuring of abilities; 
but this is not a contest between persons. 
The humblest person in all the land; when 
clad in the armor of .a righteous cause, is 
stronger than all the hosts of error. | 
come to speak to you in defence of a cause 
as holy as the cause of liberty — the cause 
of humanity. It is the issue of 1776 over 
again. If they (the opponents of free 
silver coinage) dare to come in the open 
field and defend the gold standard, we will 
fight them to the uttermost. Having 
behind us the producing masses of this 
nation and of the world, supported by the 
commercial interests, the laboring interests, 
and the toilers everywhere, we will answer 
their demand for a gold standard by saying 
to them: ‘You shall not press down upon 
the brow of labor this crown of thorns; 
You shall not crucify mankind upon a 
cross of gold.’ ”’ 

The man whowent to that convention as 
a member of a contesting delegation (which 
was shut out by the national committee but 
which was seated by the convention), and 
who had never been heard of by a fifth of 
the delegates up to that time, saw, in 
the next twenty-four hours, his name 
spread by thousands of newspapers be- 
fore 70,000,000 people. With what his 
hearers thought was the eloquence of 
Tiberius Gracchus and the daring of 
Graham of Claverhouse, William J. Bryan 
flung his challenge to the enemies of silver, 
swept the convention on the fifth ballot — 
and would have swept it on the first if the 
ballotting had taken place immediately 
after he spoke — led the most tumultuous 
campaign since that of “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler, too,” in 1840, and made the fight 
so hot for the Republicans and their Gold 
Democratic supporters that the result was 
doubtful until the last ballot was counted. 















WHY BACK TO THE LAND? 


(The World’s Work publishes every month an article about getting on the land, and the 
Land Department will put any of its readers in touch with reliable sources of information 


about land anywhere in the United States.) 


HE farm journals have records 

of hundreds and hundreds of 

farmers who move, usually short 

distances. Much, if not most 

of the farmer’s profits during 
the last decade or two have been made in 
the increase in the value of his land, and to 
“cash this in” he has to move to cheaper 
land. But this moving is not “ back-to-the- 
land.” The back-to-the-land movement is 
a movement of people out of the cities. Ask 
the farmer about it and he will shake 
his head. But even the most pessimistic 
farmer realizes that it is a better time to 
go on the land now than it has been at any 
previous time. And in return for small 
income and hard labor the man who goes 
back to the land recovers his independence 
and secures a chance to work irrespective 
of hard times and strikes. 

Those young men who go out of the 
cities to the land as their first job are no 
worse handicapped in farming than they 
would have been in any other vocation. 
They know little of any occupation. 

Those who have done other things and 
who later in life go back to the farm are 
at a disadvantage, but many of them make 
good — more of them in the fruit business, 
on irrigated lands, or by truck gardening, 
perhaps, than on the farms that grow 
staple crops. And there is a vast volume 
of testimony from American men who have 
gone back from the cities to the country, 
of independence and prosperity found on 
the land. Besides these, the Swedes still 
go to the Northwest and till the soil 
and grow prosperous. In a little town in 
New York it is a habit of the bankers to 
lend a newly arrived Hollander money 
enough to buy land; because for years 
every Hollander that has come has made 
money; and in various places Italian colo- 
nies have been successfully founded. 

There is a very real economic reason 
for the return to the land. Farm products 





fetch more than ever before. In 1899 an 
average acre of corn would buy 164 yards 
of calico and in 1910 it would purchase 
196 yards; it would buy 25 rods of wire 
fence in 1899 and 38 in 1910: it would buy 
13 pair of overalls in%1899 and 16 pair in 
1910. An acre of wheat and an acre of 
cotton have a similarly increased purchas- 
ing power. 

The increasing cost of living bears 
harder on town folk than on country 
folk. The salaried class feel it more 
keenly than the farmers. The farmer is 
getting better off — the city man is merely 
holding his own, if he is doing that. 

In the great exodus from the farm to the 
city were many who failed in the city and 
had to go back where they came from. 
In the exodus from the city to the farm 
there will be many who will fail and drift 
back to the city. But there is a sounder 
basis for the back-to-the-land movement for 
city men with money, for city men without 
cash who are willing to work on others’ 
farms, and for immigrants who are willing 
to work than there ever was before. 

- So long as there was free land, farming 
was abnormally stimulated. It was over- 
done. We fed Europe. Farm products 
brought low prices. The farmer was not 
prosperous. When the free land gave out, 
the pressure of population began to bring 
higher prices for farm products. Our 
agricultural products fell off. The price 
of land went up. The farmer not only 
made this increase in land value but he is 
getting a constantly rising scale of prices 
for his products. That is to say, the 
tendency of these prices is distinctly 
upward. As they rise, the rising cost of 
living hits the city folk harder. 

Therefore, as the era of free land form- 
erly over-stimulated agriculture, the pres- 
sure of population now swings the pendulum 
the other way. The most. prosperous era of 
American farming is before us. 





THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


THE FACTORY SITE COMMISSION OF BALTIMORE 


BY 
WILLIAM TALBOTT CHILDS 


(DEPUTY CITY COMPTROLLER OF BALTIMORE) 


N ORDINANCE passed in April, 

1911, created the Factory Site 

Commission of Baltimore, to 

consist of one representa- 

tive of each of the following 

leading organizations and corporations: 

Chamber of Commerce, Merchants and 

Manufacturers’ Association, Travelers and 

Merchants’ Association, Old Town Mer- 

chants'and Manufacturers’ Association, Fed- 

eration of Labor, Builders’ Exchange, Real 

Estate Exchange, Pennsylvania Railroad, 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Western Mary- 
land Railroad. 

This Commission began work in June, 
19git, and already it has achieved some 
valuable results. For example: in 1845, the 
City of Baltimore acquired for $2,500, for 
marine hospital purposes, a tract of about 
139 acres of land located just outside the 
city limits on deep water. The original 
plans were long since abandoned and by the 
dumping of old brick after the great Balti- 
more conflagration of 1904, as well as by 
the subsequent dumping of refuse by the 
Street Cleaning Department of the city, 
the area of the tract has been increased 
to 177 acres. Altogether, since the city 
acquired the property, about $86,000 has 
been spent to bulkhead the entire water 
front and make possible the increased 
area as well as to provide for deep water 
at the land edge without expensive 
dredging. The City Comptroller had the 
Topographical Survey Commission lay 
off the property in lots and streets and the 
secretary of the Factory Site Commission 
then succeeded in selling seven acres of the 
tract at $500 an acre to a concern that 
manufactures concrete scows. Since that 
time, seventy-three acres more have been 
leased on 99-year leases to manufacturing 
concerns, making a total of eighty acres 
disposed of within eight months. The 


consideration for the total sales was 
$41,511, or its equivalent in rents at 6 per 
cent., and, at this rate, by the time all 
the lots have been disposed of, the city 
will have come out even on the property, 
notwithstanding the $86,000 it has spent 
to bulkhead the waterfront. 

The leases for lots of this tract of land 
are for ninety-nine years, renewable for- 
ever, and redeemable at any time for a 
sum of money equal to the capitalization 
of the rent reserved, at 6 per cent. 

An even more interesting work of the 
Factory Site Commission is its effort to 
make sure that all unoccupied city property 
shall produce revenue — land and _ build- 
ings that the city will no longer require 
for municipal purposes will be offered for 
sale, and, if not sold, for lease. 

The Commission found that an old 
truck house, abandoned by the Fire De- 
partment several years ago, had been 
acquired by the City in 1880 for $9,500 
and to-day is appraised at $7,250, and yet 
it has remained idle for several years. 
Yet people had passed the property every 
day who might have purchased or leased 
it if they had thought the city would 
dispose of it. The City Comptroller 
recently had “For Rent” and “For Sale” 
signs put up on this particular piece of 
property and in less than thirty days 
twelve offers were made for its lease or sale. 

Again, one of the municipal markets, 
built at an expenditure of more than 
$600,000 four years ago, has not been a 
paying investment. One section of this 
market was not rented. The Comptroller 
had signs put upon the property, announ- 
cing that it was for rent or sale and that 
improvements would be made to suit 
tenant. People were soon _ scrambling 
for the’ property and in. less than thirty 
days it was profitably leased. 








